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FRONTA NULLA FIDES. 
Beware of blindly trusting 
To outward art, 
And specious sheen: 
For vice is oft encrusting 
The hollow heart 
Within, unseen. 
See that black pool below thee! 
There heaven sleeps 
In golden fire. 
Yet whatso’er it show thee, 
The mirror’s deeps, 
Are slime and mire. 
JAMES CLARENCE MANGAN. 





KINGHORN AN’ LUNNON, 
(A Comparison.) 
The sichts we’ve seen! The purnds my 
wife 
Has spent instead o’ bankit! 
But eh! we’re back in bonny Fife, 
Sae let the Lord be thankit! 
An’ Lunnon? Weel, ye ken, it’s gay 
An’ busy, nicht an’ morn, man, 
An’ there’s a pickle fouk—but eh! 
It’s no—it’s no Kinghorn, man. 


Ye'll wanner on, an’ on, an’ on, 
Through miles an’ miles 0’ men, man, 
An’ yet in a’ the crood like yon 
There’s a de’il a face ye’ll ken, man. 
Na! Lunnon’s oot the warl’, ye see, 
For look ye, I'll be sworn, man, 
Sic unco things could never be 
In ceevilized Kinghorn, man. 


The shops? Ou, aye, there’s shops indeed, 
But faith, they’re rale unhaundy: 

Ane keeps yer butter, ane yer breid, 
An’ yet a third yer braundy. 

Noo here, gin ye be wantin’ oucht, 
Boots, butcher’s meat or corn, man, 

Shag, bonnets, breeks, they’ll a’ be boucht 
Thegither in Kinghorn, man. 


The fashions? Weel, ye ken, we saw 
A wheen o’ giddy hussies 

Paradin’ in their duddies braw 
Upon the cars an’ "busses. 

But dinna think owre much o’ yon, 
For sure as I am born, man, 

For style, it’s no a patch upon 
Our floo’er show at Kinghorn, man. 


An’ then sie ignorance! Losh me, 


I’m feared ye'll no can doot it, 
But nane kent whaur Kinghorn micht be, 
Nor onything aboot it. 





Fronta Nulla Fides, ete. 


’Tis awfu’! Yet ‘twad seem to ca” 
Tor peety mair than scorn, man, 
For mind ye, ’tisna gi’en to a’ 
To live aboot Kinghorn, man. 
Punch, 


CRUSADERS. 
With leaping steeds and shrilling trumpet- 
blast, 
Glitter of spears and wind-blown ban- 
ners blest, 
A cloud of dreams of deathless deed and 


hest 
In domes and deserts where the East was 
vast, 
Rode the Crusaders. Far they rode and 
fast 
From heathen bands the Sepulchre to 
wrest: 
And kingdoms shook before their mighty 
quest, 


The bounds of empire changed as they 
swept past. 
’ 
To-day, where sound of sorrow has en- 
ticed, 
Fearless, afoot, through mire of field 
and fen, 
Armed only with the mail of love un- 
priced, 
Where hosts flame 
makes its den, 
The glad knights seek the Sepulchre of 
Christ 
Within the bodies and the souls of men! 


HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


wide or darkness 


FEAR TIME, BUT FEAR NOT DEATH. 
Fear Time, but fear not Death, 
O fearful Lover; 
Death will thy Love to thee for e’er be- 
queath: 
Time may discover 
How Love with Time weighs little, 
And seeming trust, as crystal glass, is 
brittle. 


Fear Time, but fear not Death, 
For Death is sealing 
The lips for thee from which their fra- 
grant breath 
His touch is stealing. 
Then fear not Death, O Lover: 
Time, and not Death, may flaws in her 
discover. 
ELLA FULLER MAITLAND. 

















From the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
WITH ALL HER HEART.1 
BY RENE BAZIN. 
Translated for the Living Age. 
CHAPTER IV. 
the quarter, the 
street, the house. Her best memories 
were connected with it. Her very first 
years had been passed at Chautenay, 


Yes. She loved 


the commune adjoining the high 
plateau of Miséri. She had recollec- 


tions of a coal-black street where she 
used to sink up to her ankles in dust or 
mud, of a low one-story house, and of a 
woman—her mother—blonde and with 
a very sweet face, who used to sew from 
morning till night, always at the same 
window, making coarse sailors’ shirts. 
[It was a suffering, resigned figure, and 
the features were dim, distant, almost 
obliterated. Henriette had no memory 
of walks in wood or meadow, or of any 
of those fétes to which parents and chil- 
dren go hand in hand, on Sundays. All 
she could remember was going from 
the house wuere she lived to the Sisters’ 
school, with a little basket, very lightly 
laden, seldom containing an apple or a 
cake, but only the ball of yarn which 
belonged to her knitting-work, and 
which would rollaway. Even now, she 
was mystified when she thought of old 
times. 

She had lost her mother when still 
very young, and she often reflected, “I 
must have her hair and complexion and 
something of her reserved tempera- 
ment. I shut myself up, and do not 
confide readily even in those I love. 
My mother was pretty at twenty; I 
have often been told so. But she was 
terribly worn when I first remember 
her. I can see nothing when I think of 
her, but her smile which seems always 
to be bidding me good-bye.” 

Still more rarely did she think of her 
father, who had died a few months 
later, and she reproached herself with 
ingratitude that it was so, although she 
had known even less of him than 6: her 
other parent. Prosper Madiot belonged 
to the innumerable company of men 
who can do nothing well. He was a 
1 Copyright by The Living Age Company. 
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simple day-laborer, a navvy, working 
by the week or the month, with a rough 
voice, and a dull, and as it were sleepy 
mind, capable of violent awakenings. 
He made no very pleasant home for the 
delicate, dreamy woman who obeyed 
him with a humility so sad and so deep, 
that the children suffered even after 
they grew up, at the thought of her sub- 
mission. Every night, when he came 
home, he called for his soup, swallowed 
it and was off to the “club” where he 
drank little, but smoked and listened 
and looked on while the others gam- 
bled. He left always in the morning 
before little Henriette was up. 

Life, liberty, gaiety, dated, for her, 
from the winter evening when, a 
tousled girl of ten, weary with crying, 
and ready to be consoled by the sight 
of new things and new faces, she had 
left the house at Chautenay in company 
with her Uncle Eloi. He had taken by 
the hand, and was dragging along her 
brother, a pale boy of seven, while she 
walked on the other side, and looking 
up, from time to time, could see the 
big, stiff grey moustache of Uncle Eloi 
between her and the stars. He might 
have taken them anywhere. Mother 
and father were both dead, and the 
children followed their only remaining 
relative, in the person of this uncle. It 
had been enough for him to say, “Come 
along, little brats! It will be better than 
sleeping here.” Henriette was envel- 
oped in a white woollen shawl which 
covered her head, like a cowl. Antoine 
had disappeared within the huge, trail- 
ing pilot-coat, which his uncle had 
bought, in the dark, at a slop-shop. 
The wind was blowing down the Loire, 
congealing the fog upon the masts and 
yards of the shipping, and the beard of 
the old soldier, who was saying, “I’ve 
only one bed for the two of you, but I'll 
have another to-morrow.” The pass- 
ers-by slipped, like black shadows past 
this remnant of a family, the old uncle 
and the two children. In his desire to 
amuse the orphans, he went on, “You'll 
see what fine pictures I have on my 
walls! the emperor, Marshal Bugeaud, 
taking of Algiers! But children 





the 
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mustn’t touch! I’m as fond of my pic- 
tures as I am of my furlough!” 

And stepping rather quickly, very 
tall, his chest expanded by the habit of 
carrying a haversack, his close-shaven 
face and moustache which looked as if 
carved in stone, Uncle Madiot gazed at 
the children with a vague admiration. 
In the silence of the sleeping port their 
small fates flowed on toward the un- 
known haven. The little ones smiled 
amid the unconscious sobs, which still, 
at intervals, shook their frames re- 
sponsively. The heights of the Hermi- 
tage rose against the sky on the left, 
and high above the topmost peak of the 
hill, above the masts of the steamers 
even, rose a pale house-front which 
seemed almost to lean over the abyss. 
“Yon’s our nest!’ said Uncle Eloi, and 
the children understood that slumber 
woud be there, and white pillows, and 
the end of their walk in the freezing 
wind; and they shuffled along faster 
upon the ill-shod feet, which crushed 
the bits of coal scattered about the 
quay. 

So there Henriette had grown up, 
spoiled very soon by her uncle, and 
adopted by the entire neighborhood; 
and presently she had grown so 
familiar with these people and things 
that she sometimes almost fancied she 
had been born among them. It was a 
long, narrow, and incredibly populous 
world, bounded on the one side by the 
Rue de l’Ermitage, and on the other by 
the Alley du Roi Baco. The first line of 
houses, which was tolerably regular, 
had walled-in yards behind them, and 
below these, on the slope of the hill, 
were tumble-down dwellings, with tiny 
gardens surrounded by palings and al- 
ways pervaded by an odor of washing. 
There were plenty of old people, but the 
children fairly swarmed. There was 
the ancient and aristocratic population 
which had lived in the district for fifty 
years and more; and there were the 
vagabond colonies whom the sheriff 





routs out and hunts from place to place, 
like a bloodhound, all over the miser- 
able quarter of all cities—a wretched, 
friendless herd with no time to repair 
their misfortunes, or even to weep over 
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Henriette very soon began to go 
about among them, and, poor as she 
was, she found others poorer than her- 


them. 


self. They helped her to feel that she 
was comparatively fortunate. 

Oh, what an education there is in such 
a neighborhood, and how salutary is 
the pity which it implants, once for all, 
in the soul! The little maid beheld suf- 
fering on every side, and her naturally 
tender heart conceived compassion. 
She hardly knew it, but she possessed 
already that winning smile which 
earesses afar off. The street Arabs 
lying along the balustrades, watched 
her setting out for school, in the skimpy 
gown she was so fast outgrowing, and 
noted the maternal look she gave them, 
and called out, “Good-morning, Mlle. 
Henriette.” She neither paused nor 
answered, but they loved her for hav- 
ing seen them; and it was the same 
with the old people. 

Uncle Madiot wished her to attend 
for four years more, the school kept by 
the sisters on the hill of Miséri. but the 
boy went to the town-school of the dis- 
trict. It was a fine instinct which made 
the old soldier say to Henriette, “Keep 
on at the school, my dear, and be a geod 
child. There'll be plenty of time for the 
sewing.” The old soldier, many times 
re-enlisted, who had slept in barracks 
a third of his life. heard how men talk, 
and lived intellectually on the light, 
scandalous or merely silly stories which 
circulate in soldiers’ cafés, knew that 
so impressionable a child as Henriette 
ought not to be exposed too early to the 
corruptions of the shop. It was owing 
to him that she passed in comparative 
shelter that period between the tenth 
and the fifteenth year, when the mind 
awakes, and takes possession of a char- 
acter already formed. She had re- 
mained very innocent, and merry, by 
the same token, yet with an underlying 
gravity; and her mind was as much 
developed as that of a girl in her condi- 
tion can be. “The child loves reading.” 
said the sister-superior to Madiot, 
when he made inquiries about her. 
“She has a real taste for knowledge.” 
And the humble nuns taught her all 
they knew about arithmetic, geography 

















and history, to sew beautifully, to darn 
and even to embroider. 

As she grew up a mysterious power 
developed itself in her. She had the 
virgin soul, the gift of universal spir- 
itual sympathy, something irresistible 
in her glance, her speech, her out- 
stretched hand. She was the soft crea- 
ture of whom one stands in awe, know- 
ing no evil, and yet divining its snare; 
the virgin who can die for a thought, 
against whom all the luxury of this 
world is arrayed, but who goes through 
it marked with the sign of God. Yes, 
hers was the peculiar charm of purity, 
and the schoolchildren, who do not all 
possess it, knew it well, and the boys 
called her “Mademoiselle,” though she 
was poor as they; while Uncle 
Madiot, when she lifted up her light 
eyes, and said “I knew my lessons so 
well,” felt an emotion which he had 
never experienced before, and said 
again to himself, “I must take good 
care of her.” 

It made him simply ferocious if, by 
chance, when he was walking with her, 
he saw a sailor or a stevedore, who 
thought her pretty, and showed that he 
did so. He used to hurry back from 
Lemarié’s factory every night, that he 
might be at home before the child, and 
accepted no more invitations to carouse 
with his comrades. Sometimes he 
preached her a little sermon, couched in 
the succinct and rather figurative lan- 
guage of the old soldier. “You are my 
glory,” he used to say, “and glory, you 
know Henriette, why, glory is like the 
report of a gun! There’s nothing more 
to be said!’ Such talk, however, sig- 
nifieu little. The best thing he did for 
the child’s protection was to love her. 

And love her he did without stint. 
For her sake he became more sober; he 
saved his money: he broke off certain 
old associations which he would have 
kept up on his own behalf, but which 
he feared would shock the little one: he 
even stooped to the weakness of learn- 
ing how to cook a little. What else 


as 


could he do? She had now been ap- 
prenticed, she was tall of her age, and 
came home from the workshop at eight 
o'clock, so tired! 


But he was free at 
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half past six. So he thought to him- 
self, “If I hurry away from the factory, 
even though I take a bit of a turn with 
a friend, I gain three quarters of an 
hour on the little maid. What if I were 
to get her supper? It will be nicer for 
her than swallowing it all by herself at 
the creamery. It is a good thing to be 
spoiled a little at her age.” And spoil 
her he did. He actually took lessons of 
Dame Logeret, who lived on the first 
floor, and had once been cook in a 
castle. His campaign memories came 
to his assistance, and the result was 
that every night when Henriette 
opened the door of her uncle’s apart- 
ment, she would find her place laid, and 
two earthen dishes on the stove with 
her uncle watching over them, who in- 


variably greeted her with the same 
remark: “How late you are, my 
girl!” 


In the beginning he was as much de- 
voted to Antoine as to Henriette. He 
made a great effort to hold the balance 
even between the brother and sister. 
But Antoine was so odd, so unlovable, 
untrustworthy! He exceed- 
ingly bright and quick, but too proud to 
endure a reprimand or correction of any 
kind. During the first years he ac- 
knowledged Uncle Madiot’s authority, 
but at the age when a child usually be- 
gins to understand the reasons for his 
dependence, the boy’s submission re- 
mained merely physical. It was impos- 
sible to win the confidence of that 
shifty-looking urchin, who knew the 
world, and all that went on in the neigh- 
borhood. His ambition was to escape 
from all dependence whatever. 

He also was employed, at an early 
age, in Lemarié’s manufactory. But 
suddenly, at the age of fifteen, he threw 
up his place, left the house in the Rue 
de V'Ermitage, hired an attic in the 
town and apprenticed himself to a 
inachinist. From that time, the tie was 
almost snapped between himself, his 
sister and their Uncle Madiot. Not 
only was the family life broken up, but 
Antoine hardly ever mounted the stairs 
to the tenement where his uncle and 
sister lived. He used to meet them in 
the streets, exchange a word or two, 


so was 
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excuse himself on the plea of business, 
and slip away. 

His inexplicable offishness, and sud- 
denly assumed attitude of sullen hos- 
tility, were a great grief to the young 
girl, who had tried in vain to win him 
by her advances, her entreaties, her 
tender reproaches. It was well she did 
not know that she was herself the 
cause of his estrangement. 

Antoine had learned their family his- 
tory, quite by chance, one day in a tav- 
ern to which he had been invited by a 
foreman in the factory, whom wine ren- 
dered loquacious. It was a story more 
than twenty years old; a story, alas, 
like many another, unknown or only 
vaguely suspected, one of those which 
involve shame and peril for the poor 
only. Their mother, then a pretty little 
pink and white creature from Quim- 
perté, where the girls are always 
giddy, had come with her grandmother, 
Mélier by name, to get a living in the 
famous town of Nantes. It was late ip 
the spring. and she speedily found em- 
ployment among the four hundred 
women who were shelling peas in M. 
Lemairé’s wholesale establishment for 
putting up preserved vegetables. It 
was a sinister gang. gathered under a 
press of work. There was a good deal 
of joking about the free-and-easy man- 
ners of the master, who was frequently 
seen about among the hands—a hand- 
some man, still quite young and so rich! 
They gave the names of several of the 
prettiest girls who had been his mis- 





tresses. Jacqueline Mélier was almost 
flattered to hear her own name men- 
tioned. 


A pea-sheller, a pauper, a stranger 
without protection. and something of a 
coquette—it was an easy conquest! A 
few compliments, a plated brooch or 
two, a little money, and she was his. 


But all too soon the adventure as- 
sumed a gloomy aspect, for before 
many weeks were over Jacqueline 


Mélier found herself face to face with 
shame. All would be discovered; her 
dishonor public. her disgrace indelible. 
She kneeled to her seducer and be- 
sought him to save her. He gave her 


two thousand francs, and for that sum 
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a poor workman was found—a vagrant, 
who had come from the vicinity of 
Brest in search of work—who consented 
to marry the young girl; and the child, 
born six months later, was Henriette 
Madiot. 

The mother never recovered from the 
consequences of her fault. She died of 
it slowly, stricken to the heart by the 
sight of the growing girl whom she 
adored. The most complex and highly 
cultivated creature on earth could have 
understood no better than this poor 
woman the art of self-torture. For ten 
long years she had but a single thought. 
Gentle, humble and _ resigned, she 
sewed all day by the fireside, with her 
remorse in her eyes, and utterly ab- 
sorbed by it. 

She tried with all her might to forget, 
but she could not. When she was first 
married she had said to her brother-in- 
law, Eloi Madiot:— . 

“I beseech you to stay in the 
Lemarié factory! If you do—you, an 
old soldier who cares about his honor— 
they will soon stop talking! Promise 
me to stay, and that the little one never 
shall know, nor the others, if there are 
any.” 

He promised, and continued to work 
as packer in the establishment. After- 
ward, with the same purpose of allay- 
ing suspicion, he made little Antoine 
work with him; and thanks perhaps to 
this attitude of Madiot’s, who was 
feared in his transports of anger, dis- 
honor was avoided, and the scandal 
suppressed. At present, no member of 
that world of poor folk remembered the 
circumstances. The parents were 
dead, the old workmen scattered, the 
children had grown up in their uncle’s 
house: Henriette belonged to another 
and higher order of laborers. She was 
twenty-four and her brother twenty- 
one. 

Unfortunately, Antoine the 
sorry past, and the knowledge made 
him hostile and spiteful toward the 
world at large, and especially toward 
Henriette, whom he regarded as an 
interloper who had usurped his place in 
both houses, and whom he hated for 
her beauty, her distinction, her success 


knew 

















in life, and even for the caresses which 
had been lavished upon her. When he 
met her in the streets of Nantes, he 
gave her a surly bow, or perhaps 
pointed her out to a comrade: “There's 
a genteel young princess for you! Who 
would think that we had been brought 
up together?’ If he was alone when 
they met, he always asked her for 
money. He got very good wages him- 
self, but he spent all and more than all 
on women, boon-companions, and low 
dances. And when his own money 
gave out he begged of Henriette with- 
out shame. “She owes it to me,” he 
used to say to himself. “She has more 
than her share at home.” 

He had a grudge also against Uncle 
Eloi for having submitted to Henri- 
ette’s influence, as well as for having 
ever placed him with the Lemariés, 
and for staying there himself. These 
two had thus far kept their secret from 
one another, for their communications 
were brief and dry: Eloi Madiot did not 
dream that Antoine could have gotten 
hold of the old story, and would by no 
means have committed the imprudence 
of questioning him; while in spite of his 
faults and his ill-regulated mind and 
manners, and the knowledge he was 
hiding, Antoine, who loved no living 
soul, was faithful, in some sort, to the 
memory of his unhappy mother. 
Rather than accuse her, he would hold 
his tongue. But the smothered wrath 
was all turned against his master, his 
master’s family, and particularly his 
son; and against masters in general, all 
of whom he held responsible for the 
fault of one. The harangues to which 
he listened at public meetings and the 
books he read fanned the flame. An- 
toine had enlisted in the great army of 
hatred and revolt, but in the ranks, 
where there is no conspicuous part to 
play. Like many another, he was im- 
pelled by no principle, but by a hidden 
personal resentment. The talk he 
heard fell upon a sore spot, and aggra- 
vated and poisoned it, like the dust 
arising from filed metal. His ideas 
were but vague words, but they con- 
cealed a definite enmity. 

Meanwhile Henriette, who suspected 
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nothing, lived almost at She 
loved her work, her home, her quiet 
and rather conventional little chamber. 
On this particular night, as she climbed 
the stairs, she felt in an unusual de 
gree, that sense of shelter which is en- 
hanced by theexperienceof bad weather 
outside. How many times had she not 
mounted that long cork-screw flight of 
splintered chestnut-wood steps, so 
very pointed on the inside next the rail. 
On the first landing there was a red 
door light, a straw mat, and a bronze 
bell-pull—that was Mme. Logeret’s 
apartment. On the second there was 
another straw mat, and a hanging cord 
with a hare’s-foot on the end. 

Henriette pushed open the door, and 
a testy voice exclaimed :— 

“Night-work again! I think they’re 
determined to kill ye!” 

“Not at all, uncle,” was the laughing 
answer. “It’s only the daughter of the 
Marquise du Muel, who is going to be 
married, and she must have her hats!” 

“Oh, of course, if it’s a marquise!” 

Eloi Madiot had a habit of repeating 
the words of his interlocutor. It was 
only the old drummer’s humor, and usu- 
ally it meant nothing at all. But now, 
when the girl gave him a kiss as she 
passed by him into her own pretty little 
chamber, to lay aside her hat, gloves 
and parasol, Madiot had an _ idea. 
When he repeated the word “Mar- 
quise” he was thinking, “The only one 
I know is the little girl I have brought 
up. You are as pretty and as graceful 
as any of them! Am I not glad to have 
you back?” and his red eyes remained 
fixed on the door by which she had 
disappeared. 

He was sitting by the little stove 
which had been put up in the fireplace; 
and a small petroleum lamp upon the 
very high mantelpiece illuminated 
with its sloping cone of glaring light 
Madiot’s chair and the table which was 
laid for Henriette. He was a man with 
a brick-red face, white hair, and a 
huge, deeply indented nose. Under the 
masses of his bushy locks and mous- 
the same sanguine was 








ease, 


tache, color 


perceptible here and there, like spots of 
Madiot 


paint. was like one of those 
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old shepherds whose whole frames are 
chapped and hardened by the mountain 
wind. Even before he left the army he 
had acquired an indifferent air, and a 
habit of passive obedience. His 
thoughts moved slowly; and yet some- 
times a single word would make his 
eyes moisten, and you perceived that 
this man of totally uncultivated mind 
had a tender heart, and even a certain 
delicacy of feeling. 

He had been touched to-night by the 
sight of his niece. He did not as usual 
get up and embrace her, because of his 
injured hand which had been almost 
crushed by the fall of a pile of heavily 
packed boxes, and which he carried in a 
sling supported by a red silk handker- 
chief. Yet the young girl’s entrance 
had been enough to make him forget all 
the tedium of a day passed alone with 
his pain. Left alone again, he counted 
all Henriette’s footsteps—for her cham- 
ber had an inlaid floor—the noise of a 
hat-pin falling into a glass tray, the 
slipping of a silk lining over the back of 
a chair. 

“How are you to-night, uncle?” 


“Better, now you have come, my 
dear.” 
The solitary misery was over. But 


the space illuminated by the lamp was 
small, and the room stretched away be- 
yond it, almost destitute of furniture. 
There was a red-curtained bed against 
the right-hand wall, decorated with a 
pair of woollen epaulettes; also a litho- 
graph representing Napoleon I., Na- 
poleon II., and the prince imperial en- 
circled by the same laurel wreath; one 
of Marshal Bugeaud, and another 
where some vessels enveloped in smoke 
were bombarding a town—the taking of 
Algiers, in fact. Farther on there was 
a framed certificate of discharge from 
military duty, after fourteen years of 
blameless and honorable service. The 
light faded away along the wall, and at 
the end of the room was a square of 
deep blue, studded with golden points, 
a wirdow looking on the sky. 

The girl came in, adjusting with her 
fingers the light golden ringlets about 
her forehead, which had been disar- 
ranged in walking. There was a 
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strange contrast between the refine- 
ment of her motions, the poverty of the 
apartment and the looks of the old 
soldier. 

“T’ve seen Antoine,” began the latter. 

“Oh, did he come to see you?” 

“Not he! I went out on the wharf for 
a bit of fresh air, and I met him.” 

“What did he say? The same 
story?” ’ 

“He said he had seen Lemarié’s son, 
and that I must go again Monday and 
ask for my pension. He said I must.” 

“If I were you, Uncle Madiot, I’d do 
nothing of the kind, after having been 
once refused! You and I are happy to- 
gether, and if you cannot work, I'll 
work for both.” 

“I know you would, my girl! 
it! But he was in a mighty 
humor!” 

What Madiot did not say was that his 
nephew had frightened him. He dared 
not displease the quarrelsome fellow, 
for whom he had so little respect. 

Henriette sat down. She knew the 
story of the pension from beginning to 
end, but she was very fond of Uncle 
Madiot, and before tasting her soup, 
she threw the old man a loving, grate- 
ful smile, and resumed an air of deep 
interest :— 

“Tell me all about it,” she said gaily. 

(TO BE CONTINUED, } 


old 


I know 
bad 





From The Quarterly Review. 

THE NOVELS OF GEORGE MERE! ITH.! 

Criticism, it is complained, moves but 
haltingly after the pioneer of genius, 
and the boundaries of art are enlarged 
in its despite. We have, therefore, in 
criticism a somewhat discredited sci- 
ence. The judgment indisputably 
takes a color, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, from the kind of excellence 
with which it is familiar; in excellence 
of an unfamiliar type there is a bewil- 
dering and baffling element. We are on 
the whole right in thinking that the 
laws of art are written in the practices 
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of the great artists; we are right too in 
conceiving the grammar of criticism as 
in great measure a system derived from 
these practices; we fail when we as- 
sume that the book of practices is 
closed and that the grammar as it ex- 
ists is final. It is possible thus to ac- 
count for the great historical mis- 
takes of criticism, to account for 
its inefficiency in dealing with 
an original writer who indulges in 
novel and unfamiliar practices, and 
justifies them only by his results. But 
despair of finding a final canon need not 
drive us into the wilderness of private 
tastes and individual opinions. It is 
surely not beyond hope, that we may 
yet attain to an «apparatus criticus 
which, while it formulates a general 
demand, will leave art practically un- 
fettered in its choice of methods; that 
we may in the future lay down a system 
of criticism, which shall be possessed 
of a touchstone universally applicable, 
yet free to enlarge its grammar of prac- 
tices. 

It is perhaps best, since no other body 
of principles at present in existence 
formulates a consistent demand, to 
make an appeal, even when dealing 
with an author who disregards conven- 
tions, to the broad traditions of ancient 
art, or to take these at least as the most 
fitting point of departure in any at- 
tempted critical estimate. “They at 
any rate knew what they wanted in art, 
and we do not.” For this reason 
Matthew Arnold, in his search for what 
was sound and true in poetical art, 
found the only sure guidance among 
the ancients. “They at any rate knew 
what they wanted in art, and we do 
not.” We do not know what we want 
in art, nor, we seem now to be told, is it 
a matter of any importance, since we do 
not greatly need to know. The writer 
will writeas he pleases, andthe business 
of the critic will be merely to note char- 
acteristics, “as a chemist notes some 
natural element.” The author and his 
work stand to the critic as Nature and 
her phenomena stand to the man of 
science. There is no room left for the 
expression of dissatisfaction, there can 
be no inequalities in art. Like nature, 
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art too is perfect. “Perfection is 
equal,” writes one of Mr. Meredith's 
disciples, “and all art stands on the 
equality of perfection.” How luminous 
a saying! What insight, what sagac- 
ity! Here is the only and the true sim- 
plification of criticism, henceforth to 
consist in the selection of superlatives, 
since the praise of perfection cannot 
be adequately conducted save in super- 
latives. Buta writer of Mr. Meredith's 
calibre is not served by criticism such 
as is suited to the ceremonial which ac- 
companies the canonization of the 
minor poet or the decadent. He is not 
served by this inability to perceive dis- 
tinctions, to discriminate, to appraise 
with justice; he is not served by a gra- 
cious readiness to accept all art as on 
the equality of perfection. A writer of 
Mr. Meredith’s genius is better served 
by principles of criticism which narrow 
the circle than by these sweeping cir- 
cuits of magnificent inclusiveness. 
Though his worth and influence are yet 
uncalculated, the curve of his orbit yet 
undetermined, there is that about Mr. 
Meredith which distinguishes him from 
the lesser writers. He is very evidently 
not of their company, though he has not 
yet attained a secure niche in the na- 
tional imagination. Mr. Meredith is 
not the people’s favorite, and no ex- 
travagances of critical appreciation will 
ever make him their favorite, but he is 
a figure of sufficient importance to sug- 
gest the application to his work of the 
severest tests, such tests as need only 
be applied to writers who challenge 
comparison with the best literary art- 
ists, not of their own day alone but of 
England. And, however it may be 
with writers of whom we think and 
speak as accomplished rather than cre- 
ative, questions of technique are not the 
first questions that arise in connection 
with such an author. An author who 
challenges comparison with the clas- 
sies of our own or any other literature 


does so on broader ground than the 
finish or perfume of his sentences. 
Is there not in field, wood, or shore 


and tonic than 
may chance to 


something more precious 
any special beauties we 
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find there,—flowers, perfumes, sunsets,— 
something that we cannot do without, 
though we can do without these? Is it 
health, life, power, or what is it? 


Form is a vital matter in literature— 
it will not do to disregard it, it is a vital 
matter; but the Aristotelian canon lays 
its first emphasis upon form in the 
sense of architectonics rather than in 
the sense of finish of detail. And if we 
are to judge of Mr. Meredith’s achieve- 
ment by classic canons it is well for 
him that it is so. 

As a novelist, and it is as a novelist 
that Mr. Meredith claims the most 
serious attention—as a novelist he is a 
worker in a field not directly recognized 
in the ancient world as a legitimate 
sphere for the literary artist. But 
within the present century fiction has 
made a kind of triumphal progress 
from village maiden to reigning beauty 
at the court. Her charms compel uni- 
versal homage. She has taken without 
protest a place beside poetry, the drama 
and history, as a branch of art, hardly 
if at all of inferior dignity. She has 
usurped the place of these older literary 
arts in public favor. This position she 
has achieved while still in her artistic 
youth. She has enlarged the sphere of 
her influence, and is likely still further 
to enlarge it, for she draws to herself 
every variety of talent and offers it an 
open field. In the novel we have the 
formal mould into which much of the 
best creative energy of the century has 
been directed; and in his choice of the 
novel as the best medium for his own 
imaginative work Mr. Meredith fol- 
lowed a true guiding instinct. Here the 
peculiarities of his methods detract less 
from the effectiveness of his work than 
in his poetry. Traditions and conven- 
tions are of less weight in fiction than 
in any other department of literary art, 
and of this fact Mr. Meredith has taken 
advantage. Nevertheless, and in spite 
of his indifference to literary traditions, 
many of the qualities of Mr. Meredith's 
work are classic qualities. The novel 
may be regarded as a drama written 

out in full for the fireside reader, with 
occasional comments by the chorus in 
the person of the author. Mr. Mere- 
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dith’s novels are in every sense dramas, 
usually comedies or tragi-comedies, but 
essentially dramatic in presentation. 
If we make a demand upon the modern 
novelist in the person of Mr. Meredith 
such as was made upon the ancient 
Greek dramatist, a demand for design, 
and again design, and yet again design, 
we shall not find an absence of design, 
we shall not find even a weakness, but 
a positive largeness,a breadth of design, 
which at once distinguishes him as a 
writerof no ordinary note. The breadth 
of design in his works forbids, in our 
judgment, any question as to his intel- 
lectual eminence. It is when he at- 
tempts to execute his design that he is 
successful. To anticipate in a 
measure what must be the concluding 
judgment on Mr. Meredith, we may say 
that his design is usually noble and 
spacious, but it is never wholly extri- 
cated. It is extricated in parts, but in 
the main, like some colossal sphinx, it 
lies half-buried in the desert sand. 

That Mr. Meredith has not been alto- 
gether successful is not indeed surpris- 
ing; the task he has set himself in each 
one of his greater novels is a task of 
vastly greater magnitude than that un- 
dertaken, let us say, by Euripides in his 
“Hecuba” or “Ion.” The canvas is a 
larger one, the types of character more 
subtle and complex, the issues more 
involved, the action no less important. 
If we have to complain that Mr. Mere- 
dith’s designs are less completely extri- 
eated than those of his predecessors 
who have created the traditions of art, 
if in parts they are not in any respect 
set free, it is only just to bear in mind 
the magnitude of his intellectual under: 
takings. The character of Mr. Mere 
dith’s drama must also be borne ip 
mind. It is the drama of conduct and 
of motives, the inner springs of con 
duct, of character evolved by varying 
sets of circumstances and amid the 
mutual relations, actions, and reactions 
of human life. He besides, the 
chronicler of the subtle and elusive 
fluctuations of emotion, the ebb and 
flow of feeling, the alternations of 
moods that make a theatre of the hu- 
heart. Present as spectator of 


less 


1s, 


man 














this subjective play of swiftly passing 
moods, he delights to publish the secrets 
whispered on that inner stage, to draw 
aside at certain critical moments, in 
certain critical situations, the curtain 
that makes it invisible to the physical 
eye. It is not merely what his person- 
ages do, but how and what they feel 
that interests Mr. Meredith; he is the 
novelist who most faithfully records 
the phases of that inner, partly even 
subconscious life which, viewed from 
without, we denominate character or 
temperament. This psychological for- 
est Mr. Meredith has not indeed been 
the first to enter, but no previous author 
has penetrated it so deeply. One and 
not the least of his distinctions, there- 
fore, have added to art a new 
province legitimately reclaimed for 
future cultivation by his successors. 
In his methods Mr. Meredith, if not 
without precursors, has pushed beyond 
the limits of tradition. He is content to 
indicate rather than to describe, to sug- 
gest rather than to paint a picture, “to 
rouse the inward vision” rather than 
elaborate a_ finished masterpiece. 
These are the characteristics which de- 
light Mr. Meredith’s disciples and re- 
mind them of Browning. Like Brown- 
ing he is content to depend upon his 
reader to a larger degree than perhaps 
the majority of present-day readers are 
prepared to bear. Thus Mr. Meredith 
and Mr. Browning, declining to pipe to 
popular airs, haughtily impose a test 
upon their audiences. They trust to 
the sympathy and to the intelligence of 
the faithful few, they make words their 
servants, nor suffer themselves by any 
over-scrupulous regard for form to be- 
come the slaves of their own vocabu- 
laries. Mr. Meredith’s interests and 
methods may be thus briefly indicated; 
but the spirit of his work, the leaven 
that leavens it, resides in his apprehen- 
sion of life as a tragi-comedy, as a sub- 
ject for “thoughtful laughter.” Mr. 
Meredith conceives that there exists no 
need to distort or dislocate human life, 
to view it in concave or convex mirrors, 
in order to present a picture which will 
afford a smile to the wise student of 


is to 
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the spectacle. “The Comic Spirit, 
which is the perceptive, is the govern- 
ing spirit, awakening and giving aim to 
the powers of laughter.” Mr. Meredith 
is the willing servitor of the Comic 
Muse:— 


Thine is the service, thine the sport 

This shifty heart of ours to hunt 

Across its webs, and round the many a 
ring 

Where fox it is or snake, or mingled seeds 


Occasion heats 


to shape, or the poor 
smoke 
Struck from a puff-ball or the troughster’s 
grunt. 


But the Comic Muse knows her limi- 
tations. There are sights at which she 
does not laugh; and in the presence of 
Sincerity she spreads her wings. You 
may even love and not call a smile to 
her features. “If she watches over 
sentimentalism with a birch-rod, she is 
not opposed to romance. You may 
love, and warmly too, as long as you are 
honest. Do not offend reason.” There 
are causes, Mr. Meredith will tell us, 
for tears as well as laughter: 


For this the Comic Muse extracts of crea- 
tures 

Appealing to the fount of tears; that they 

Strive never to outleap our human fea- 
tures 

And do right reason’s ordinance obey, 

In peril of the hum to laughter nighest. 

But prove they under stress of action’s 
fire 

Nobleness, to that test of Reason highest 

She bows; she waves them for the loftier 
lyre. 


In the main, however, Mr. Meredith 
finds that there is more of comedy than 
tragedy in the world, or he has found in 
himself a riper faculty for its repre- 
sentation. The tragedy that follows 
hard upon the heels of comedy in hu- 
man life he does not exclude as a sub- 
ject for his art; but he usually declines 
to dwell upon it, to bring it into the 
foreground of his representation. 
Comedy occupies the foreground in Mr. 
Meredith’s drama of life. And of the 
supreme tragedy of love deflowered, he 
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would have us believe that Shakespeare 
himself, master of human nature, had 
no knowledge:— 


Thence came the honeyed corner at his 
lips, 

The conquering smile wherein his spirit 
sails 

Calm as the God who the white sea wave 
whips, 

Yet full of speech and intershifting tales, 

Close mirrors of us; thence had he the 
laugh 

We feel is thine; broad as ten thousand 
beeves 

At pasture! 


In Mr. Meredith’s drama of life com- 
edy occupies the foreground; yet, when 
the issues are the issues of tragedy, it 
cannot be said that his power is less 
apparent. The tragic argument is not 
too high for him; but he is at all times 
a stranger to that vulgar insistence 
upon grief, that call to tears, that pro- 
tracted demand for pity which so often 
masquerades as tragedy or as pathos. 


Concerning pathos [as he tells us in the 


opening chapter of “The Egoist,”] no 
ship can now set sail without pathos; and 
we are not totally deficient of pathos. 

. . The Egoist surely inspires pity. He 
who would desire to clothe himself at 
everybody's expense, and is of that desire 
condemned to strip himself stark naked, 
he, if pathos ever had a form, might be 
tuken for the actual person. Only he is 
not allowed to rush at you, roll you over 
and squeeze your body for the briny drops. 
There is the innovation. 


But this innovation of Mr. Meredith's, 
this reluctance to force tears from us, 
to compel us to a luxury of grief, is con- 
strued by some so as to yield a theory 
akin to the feminine theory in respect 
of Thackeray—that he, too, is a cynic, 
or if not a cynic, at least deficient in 
heart. It is a theory to be summarily 
dismissed. We have no fear in the 
company of those who speak freely of 
their grief, in the company of those 
whose recital is accompanied by tears. 
In such company we can remain mas- 
ters of our own emouons. But there 
are others who feel widely and deeply, 
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and through excess or intensity of 
emotion do not trust themselves to 
speak, or, when they speak, preserve a 
calm or even a cheerful countenance; 
this is dangerous company for those 
whose emotions are “tickle o’ the sere.” 
Composed features furnish but a shal- 
low argument that the heart does not 
bleed. And indeed not one of the pop- 
ular titles will fit Mr. Meredith, not 
cynic, nor pessimist, nor sceptic. The 
little ethical codes, too, will not serve; 
he is not to be parcelled out by the Lili- 
putian measuring-tapes. Not realist 
nor idealist, but both; a writer who 
appeals in his own fine phrase to “the 
conscience residing in thoughtfulness,” 
who is on the side of unwearying, inex- 
tinguishable effort, whose ethics are 
the simple ethics of a faith in all heroic 
enterprises. 

Mr. Meredith entered the field of 
authorship between the publication of 
“Pendennis” and that of “Henry Es- 
mond,” in 1851, the year after the publi- 
cation of “In Memoriam,” and entered 
it not as a novelist, but as a poet. It 
was not until five years later that he 
made his first appearance as a prose- 
writer in “The Shaving of Shagpat,” a 
fantasy less likely to attract than to 
bewilder even a conciliatory public. 
No reader of Mr. Meredith's early 
verses, however gifted with critical 
second-sight, could have foreseen the 
author of “The Egoist,’ or “Diana of 
the Crossways,” either in the strong or 
in the weak poems contained in that 
first volume. 


Summer glows warm on the meadows; 
then come let us roam thro’ them 
gaily, 

Heedless of heat and the hot-kissing sun, 
and the fear of dark freckles. . 
Come, and like bees we will gather the 
rich golden honey of noontide; 

Deep in the sweet summer meadows, bor- 

der’d by hill side and river 

with long trenches half-hidden, 
where sweetest the smell of white 
meadow-sweet 

Blissfully hovers—O sweetest! buf pluck 
it not! even in the tenderest 

Grasp it will lose breath and wither: like 
many not made for a posy. 


Lined 





There is not much indication here of the 
later and more characteristic manner. 
This was written in the years before 
Mr. Meredith had taught himself to 
write love speeches like this:— 


So in love with you that on my soul your 
happiness was my marrow—whatever 
you wished; anything you chose. It’s 
reckoned a fool’s part. No, it’s love; the 
love of a woman—the one woman! I was 
like the hand of a clock to the springs. 1 
taught this old watch-dog of a heart to 
keep guard and bury the bones you tossed 
him. 


Or to inform his readers of a simple 
fact in this fashion:— 


Algernon waited dinnerless until the 
healthy-going minutes distended and 
swelled monstrous and horrible as viper- 
bitten bodies, and the venerable Signior 
Time became of unhealthy hue. 


Or to set them problems like this:— 


The talk fell upon our being creatures 
of habit. She said, “It is there that we 
see ourselves crutched between love 
grown old, and indifference ageing to 
love.” 


Yet, like that of all great writers, Mr. 
Meredith’s style has charm, a some- 
thing analogous to the expression 
which accompanies the words of the 
speaker, and lends to them the interest 
of his personality. Mr. Meredith’s 
style has charm, but an occasional, a 
fitful charm. We do not contend that 
there is a hidden grace in such phrases 
as “her meditations tottered in dots,” 
“swings suspended on a scarce credible 
guess,” “infrigidated a congenial atmo- 
sphere by an overflow of exclamatory 
wonderment,” “women whose bosoms 
can be tombs,” or “her head performed 
the negative,” or “resumed its brushing 
negative,” or in any of the phrases usu- 
ally quoted in derision of Mr. Mere- 
dlith’s style. For a deliberate artist he 
can be terribly uncouth, but though ec- 
centricities may mar a_ character, 
though they may mar a Style, they are 
not necessarily inconsistent witb 
charm. Mr. Meredith plays the co 
quette with his readers, and estranges 
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them that he may display his power of 
reducing them once again to subjection. 
Much, indeed, of the charm of his style 
consists in this, that it is suffused with 
poetry. He began as poet, and it is not 
difficult, more especially perhaps in his 
transcripts of Nature, to discover the 
poet behind the novelist. Passage 
after passage will recur to his readers 
in which he has rendered with a poet's 
tidelity, with a poet’s felicity, the more 
elusive aspects of a scene, its air and 
sky. No poet has with more penetrat- 
ing insight realized the unity, the larger 
harmony which, without moral or spir- 
itual loss, includes man in Nature. The 
atmosphere of Nature's varying moods, 
and their magnetic influences upon the 
soul, these, the proofs of that harmony, 
he has set himself to delineate in his 
verse. The subtle effluences of a morn 
ot May, the autumnal chill of Novem- 
ber that damps to the bone, the virago 
morn on which the wind has teeth and 
claws, all these equally he is glad to 
have known, they belong to the great 
order of things. And because he is a 
poet Mr. Meredith is the closest ob- 
server of Nature among all our novel- 
ists, the closest observer and the most 
minute painter among them. 


February blew south-west for the pair- 
ing of the birds. A broad warm wind 
rolled clouds of every ambiguity of form 
in magnitude over peeping azure, or skim- 
ming upon lakes of blue and lightest 
green, or piling the amphitheatre for 
majestic sunset. 

Rain was universal; a thick robe of it 
swept from hill to hill; thunder rumbled 
remote, and between the ruffled roars the 
downpour pressed on the land with a 
great noise of eager gobbling. 

South-western rain clouds are never 
long sullen . . . they rise and take veiled 
features in long climbing watery lines; at 
any moment they may break the veil and 
show soft upper cloud, show sun on it, 
show sky, green near the verge they 
spring from, of the green of grass in early 
dew. 

But if Mr. Meredith's transcripts of 


Nature belong to poetry, there are pas- 
sages in his description of women that 
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belong to it no less. His admirers are 
indeed always willing to stake his repu- 
tation upon the boyishness of his boys 
and the womanhood of nis women. 
And they are not wrong. The author 
of “Richard Feverel’ and “Harry Rich- 
mond” is without doubt a supreme de- 
lineator of boyhood, he has probed it to 
the centre. And despite the reserva- 
tions we have still to make in respect of 
our author as a literary artist, we must 
register a conviction that in his por- 
traiture of women he is without a rival 
among English novelists. The refer- 
ence to Shakespeare made in this con- 
nection by Mr. Meredith’s admirers is 
a trite one, but it is not unwarrantable. 
When one thinks of Shakespeare’s 
women, and the wonderful procession 
begins to pass before the eye of the 
mind, it is difficult to believe that any- 
thing at all comparable will ever be 
seen again. And indeed nothing at all 
comparable ever will be seen again, yet 
if one thinks of some of them singly: of 
Juliet, who could “teach the torches to 
burn bright;’ of Constance, who “will 
instruct her sorrows to be proud;” of 
Portia, “the true and honorable wife” 
of Brutus; of Rosalind the forest-maid, 
who plays the forester with such con- 
summate delicacy and grace; of Perdita 
the country child, as fresh and beauti- 
ful as her own flowers drenched in the 
bright dews of heaven; of Viola the 
silent, of Olivia the stately, of Cleo- 
patra, who could “make death proud 
to take her,”—if we call up to memory 
some of these marvellous portraits by 
Shakespeare, though the possibility of 
any general comparison dies away with 
the mere mental enumeration, it may 
yet perhaps justly be said that among 
Mr. Meredith’s portraits there are some 
which the fierce light of the comparison 
cannot injure, there are some imagined 
and presented so similarly that we are 
even forced to make it. Letitia Dale, 
“with the romantic tale upon her eye- 
lashes;” Clara Middleton, “the dainty 
rogue in porcelain,” “who gives one an 
idea of the mountain echo;” Diana, all 
air and fire, worthy the name of the 
quivered Renée, with her 
southern wilful graces; 


goddess; 


blood and 
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Emilia, the simple girl and passionate 
patriot; Lucy, a fairy princess, a magic 
enchantment to the eyes of the new 
Ferdinand; the soft-eyed star of love, 
Ottilia, noble in heart and name; to 
deny that these are near of kin to the 
women of Shakespeare is indeed pos- 
sible, but Justice and the Graces for- 
bid it. 

We have said that the poet in Mr. 
Meredith is displayed in his transcripts 
from Nature and in his descriptions of 
women no less. Perhaps in that love 
idyll, the chapter in “Richard Feverel,” 
entitled “A Diversion, played on a 
Penny Whistle,” the best that prose can 
do to blend in one unforgettable strain 
the full enchantment of summer and 
the golden joys of young hearts that 
love, has been done. Perhaps it would 
be difficult to find elsewhere the like 
sympathetic intensity of description, so 
marvellous a power of realizing with 
so marvellous a power of rendering into 
words, in their prose order, the mingled 
flame and mystery and ecstasy that 
surround as with a shimmering magic 
haze the early hours of a great pas- 
sion. Here is a fragment from one of 
the chapters in “Richard Feverel,” 
which are unsurpassed and unsurpass- 


able:— 


And so it was with the damsel that 


knelt there. The little skylark went up 
above her, all song, to the smooth south- 
ern cloud lying along the blue; from a 
dewy copse standing dark over her nod- 
ding hat the blackbird fluted, calling to 
her with thrice mellow note; the king- 
fisher flashed emerald out of green osiers; 
a bow-winged heron travelled aloft, seek- 
ing solitude; a boat slipped towards her 
containing a dreamy youth; and still she 
plucked the fruit, and ate, and mused, as 
if no fairy prince were invading her terri- 
tories, and as if she wished not for one or 
knew not her wishes. Surrounded by the 
green shaven meadows, the pastoral sum- 
mer buzz, the weir-fall’s thundering 
white, amid the breath and beauty of 
wild flowers, she was a bit of lovely 
human life in a fair setting; a terrible at- 
traction. The Magnetic Youth leaned 
round to note his proximity to the weir 
piles and beheld the sweet vision. Stiller 








and stiller grew Nature as at the meeting 
of two electric clouds. 


There is little need to go further for 
proof of Mr. Meredith’s right to rank 
with the greater novelists of the cen- 
tury in point of literary or dramatic 
skill; here at least he is the equal of 
most men, but as a student of human 
nature he is the master of most. The 
absence of sentimentality, the absence 
of mawkishness from Mr. Meredith’s 
descriptions of the relations of men and 
women, his quiet adherence to the facts 
is not one of the least attractions of his 
books. Mr. Meredith is never more se- 
cure in his grasp of reality than when 
on difficult or dangerous ground. The 
question of the sex-relation is indeed 
what he would himself call a crucible 
question—he speaks somewhere of a 
“crucible woman,” a woman in whose 
presence one is quickly resolved into 
one’s component parts. In dealing 
with the sex-relation so many of our 
novelists, otherwise undetected, have 
betrayed the unhealthy mind. It is the 
rock upon which so many have split, 
and not a few while flying white-cross 
colors of a lofty creed. Of one of his 
own women he says:— 


She gave him (her lover) comprehension 
of the meaning of love; a word in many 
mouths not often explained. With her, 
wound in his idea of her he perceived it 
to signify a new start in our existence, a 
finer shoot of the tree stoutly planted in 
good gross earth, the senses running their 
live sap, and the minds companioned and 
the spirits made one by the whole-natured 
conjunction. 


it would be difficult to better such a 
description. Of another he says with 
admirable frankness, “She was not 
pure of nature; it may be that we breed 
saintly souls which are; she was pure 
of will; fire rather than ice.” It is to be 
observed that Mr. Meredith’s heroines 
belong almost without exception to the 
class which finds in the conditions of 
modern life something from which they 
would escape, something that under all 
their gracious acceptance of things as 
they are they endure with difficulty. It 
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is that by certain subtle signs they per- 
ceive that they are still under the physi- 
cal yoke. Though born within the cage 
they have hints of freedom, strange 
half-understood longings for emancipa- 
tion, and the gilt upon the bars does not 
deceive them. 


Men may have doubled Seraglio point, 
they have not yet rounded Cape Turk. 

Women are in the position of inferiors. 
They are hardly out of. the nursery when 
a lasso is round their necks; and if they 
have beauty, no wonder they turn it to a 
weapon and make as many captives as 
they can. 


According to Mr. Meredith women 
are still creatures of the chase, preyed 
upon by primitive man. And for those 
who do not feel or who positively ex- 
tract a pleasure from their subjection, 
as for those who are unconscious that 
they are in captivity, Mr. Meredith ex- 
hibits a frank contempt. “The humbly- 
knitting housewife, unquestionably 
worshipful of her lord,” the virginal 
ninny, she who has “worn a mask of 
ignorance to be named innocent,” she 
who is zevodnOns, or in the language of 
men is “essentially feminine,” of these 
types he is not enamoured, hardly even 
interested in them, and of these he 
draws but few portraits. They have 
indeed had their day these heroines of 
twenty thousand fictions; they have 
been beloved of many novelists, and by 
not a few, it must be acknowledged, 
among those of even the greatest name. 
But they lack Mr. Meredith's praise. 
To those women he turns “who have 
shame of their sex, who realize that 
they cannot take a step without becom- 
ing bond-women,” to those whose 
wings beat against the bars of their 
prison-house, “who muse on actual life 
and fatigue with the exercise of their 
brains and traffic in ideas,“ to these 
“princesses of their kind and time, al- 
beit foreign ones and speaking a lan- 
guage distinct from the mercantile,” to 
these women Mr. Meredith turns for his 
heroines. The majority of them are 
either actually insubordinate or chaf- 
They are splendid wild creatures, 


ing. 
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not tamed, even untamable, and for 
this very reason dear to him; the true 
type of womanhood,. spiritually free, 
and defying the mere primitive hunter 
from the inaccessible resorts of their 
own natures. 

As he has broken through the conven- 
tional treatment of sex problems, so he 
has broken through the traditional, the 
conventional treatment of women as 
exhibited in fictional art. Of senti- 
mentalism he is the unceasing enemy. 
These heroines are women who would 
escape the feminine in themselves in 
order to assimilate something of mascu- 
line strength, who would be admitted 
within the pale of reasonable beings, 
and not left in the outer world of senti- 
mentalities and gossip. And had Mr. 
Meredith accomplished nothing save 
the delineation of so noble and so new 
a type of heroine, had he accomplished 
nothing save to press home upon us the 
conviction that to the finer, the more 
spiritual elements in womanhood we 
had hitherto done scant justice, that its 
beauty and its charm were resident in 


qualities other than those convention- 
ally ascribed to it, his work would not 


be unfruitful. Indisputably his success 
in penetrating into the very heart of 
the feminine character, the depth and 
subtlety of his analysis of it, the variety 
of the types of it he has presented, form 
one of the pillars upon which his repu- 
tation rests. 

We think that the perfection of these 
portraits of women is in part due to the 
art which the author shares with all the 
great artists who have excelled in the 
portraiture of women, the art with 
which he contrives, despite his search- 
ing analysis, to leave something untold, 
something of mystery in the character 
of every woman he has drawn. Mr. 
Meredith’s instinct often fails him, it 
has never failed him here. He has rec- 
ognized that however boldly the artist 
may delineate the character of a man, 
however completely render him, it is 
not possible to give the same finishing 
touches, the same air of finality to the 
character of a woman. Something that 
eludes analysis, something that declines 
to be rendered remains, and to convey 
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the impression that there is something 
yet untold is essential, if a mechanical 
result, or a mere photograph is to be 
avoided. But Mr. Meredith, whatever 
his failings as an artist, is no mere 
photographer, and we are satisfied that 
his gallery of life-like women is un- 
matched in any other English prose- 
writer. It is not only that he is a 
master of the secrets of the female 
heart; no other novelist has such an 
eye for the graces of her person. Take 
this of Renée in “Beauchamp’s 
Career,” Renée, 


“a brunette of the fine lineaments of the 
good blood of France.” “She chattered 
snatches of Venetian caught from the 
gondoliers, she was like a delicate cup of 
crystal brimming with the beauty of the 
place, and making one drink in all his 
impressions through her. Her features 
had the soft irregularities which run to 
rarities of beauty, as the ripple rocks the 
light; mouth, eyes, brows, nostrils and 
bloomy cheeks played into one another 
liquidly; thought flew, tongue followed, 
and the flash of meaning quivered over 
them like night-lightning.” 


Or take this of Clara Middleton:— 


“really insufferably fair,” “a sight to set 
the woodland dancing.” “She wore a 
dress cunning to embrace the shape and 
flutter loose about it, in the spirit of a 
summer’s day. Calypso-clad, Dr. Middle- 
ton would have called her. See the silver 
birch in the breeze; here it swells, there it 
scatters, and it is puffed to a round and it 
streams like a pennon, and now gives the 
glimpse and shine of the white stem’s line 
within, now hurries over it denying that 
it was visible, with a chatter along the 
sweeping folds, while still the white peeps 
through. She had the wonderful art of 
dressing to suit the season and the sky. 
To-day the art was ravishingly compan- 
ionable with her sweet-lighted face; too 
sweet, too vividly-meaningful for pretty, 
if not of the strict severity for beautiful. 
Millinery would tell us that she wore a 
fichu of thin white muslin crossed in front 
on a dress of the same light stuff, trimmed 
with deep rose. She carried a grey silk 
parasol, traced at the borders with green 
creepers, and across the arm devoted to 
Crossjay, a length of trailing ivy, and in 











bunch 


that hand a of the first long 
grasses. These hues of red rose and 
green and pale and pale green, ruffied and 
pouted in the billowy white of the dress 
ballooning and valleying softly like a 
yacht before the sail bends low; but she 
walked not like one blown against; resem- 
bling rather the day of the South-West 
driving the clouds, gallantly firm in com- 
motion; interfusing color and varying in 
her features from laugh to smile and look 
of settled pleasure, like the heavens above 
the breeze.” 

What a picture for blended color and 
movement! When we read a passage 
like this, a picture from Mr. Meredith 


at his best, or when we come upon a~ 


triumphant phrase like that descriptive 
of Vernon Whitford—“Phcebus Apollo 
turned fasting friar,” we cannot but ac- 
knowledge him, to borrow his own 
phrase of Alvan, as “a figure of easy 
and superb predominance” among con- 
temporary novelists. Yet when victory 
is within his grasp he misses it, for Mr. 
Meredith though a great is not a sure 
artist, comparable with Wordsworth in 
the sphere of poetry, capable of achiev- 
ing great effects, but apparently unable 
to distinguish the great effects and the 
writing which achieves no effect at all 
or even a disagreeable one. The ab- 
sence of the critical faculty, the blind- 
ness when one’s own work is in ques- 
tion, though a serious defect in a poet is 
immeasurably more serious in a prose- 
writer. Wordsworth was subject to 
“strange hallucinations of the ear,” he 
frequently produced prose and _be- 
trayed no consciousness that it was not 
high poetry. Hence it comes that with 
Wordsworth the part is greater than 
the whole. But that part is easily sep- 
arable from the whole, a broad line may 
be drawn dividing the work of great 
and enduring value from the work of 
no value at all. Nor the unin- 
spired verse seriously interfere with 
our enjoyment of the inspired. But 
with a prose writer we are in no such 
happy case. Certainly with a prose 
writer like Mr. Meredith we are in very 
evil case indeed. We may easily sep- 
arate the poet’s wheat from the chaff, 
but no such separation can be made 
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with the novelist. He is even less 
amenable to any principles of selection 
than the historian. He must be ac- 
cepted or rejected as a whole, and can 
make no bid. for popular favor in a vol- 
ume of elegant extracts. Here are a 
number of bulky volumes within 
whose covers a full and systematized 
philosophy might easily find a home, 
within whose covers, as a matter of 
fact, a view of human life so clear, so 
sane, so complete as rightly to be 
named philosophical is actually 
forth; but if the view be clear and sane 
and complete, the exposition of the 
view is tortuous, beset with incoheren- 
cies and choked with perversities of dic- 
tion. “Inordinate unvaried length, 
sheer longinquity, staggers the heart, 
ages the very heart of us at a view.” 
To make one’s way to Mr. Meredith's 
elevated table-land of thought one must 
be a mountaineer, to whom neither col 
nor aréte any difficulties. 
There is no means of getting there save 
by toiling up the lower snow-slopes, 
and cutting a path with the ice-axe for 
the remainder of the journey. It might 
almost be said of some of these novels 
that they were not designed by their 
author to be read any more than the 
Himalayas were designed by Nature 
to be climbed. Doubtless many of the 
eccentricities of his style are incidental 
to his genius and temperament, but we 
are convinced that its worst faults are 
faults which its possessor has acquired, 
not succeeded to as part of his original 
mental equipment. 

Mr. Meredith then has taught himself 
to write the style that is characteristic 
of him, and he has done so in order to 
avoid “the malady of sameness, our 
modern malady,” as he calis it. On 
every page of his writing appears his 
horror of the commonplace. Language 
worn dull by use, phrases that have lost 
their edge, collocations of words with 
which the ear is familiar, these he will 
There is no one who will 


Set 


present 


have none of. 
not sympathize with an author acutely 
sensitive to the value of words, acutely 
sensitive to the diminution of their 
power or picturesqueness in certain 
combinations. But we are too willing 
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to accept piquancy or novelty as dis- 
tinction in style, just as we are often 
too willing to accept eccentricity as 
genius. And not infrequently Mr. 
Meredith, in his determination to be 
anything rather than commonplace in 
diction, has succeeded only too well by 
becoming unintelligible or aggressively 
obscure. “He _ succeeds,” says Mr. 
Barrie somewhere of his phrases, “he 
succeeds, I believe, as often as he 
fails.” There is a heroic ring in this 
daring “I believe.” Grant the conten- 
tion, and we are merely reiterating that 
he is not a sure artist. Mr. Meredith, 
as is often remarked, is too consistently 
clever, and mere cleverness palls. A 
writer to deserve the epithet great 
should be master of a various power, a 
various charm; he should subdue us by 
sympathy, by enthusiasm, by wit, by 
reason, by an appeal to the heart as 
well as by an appeal to the head; Mr. 
Meredith hammers too exclusively at 
our intelligence. “The creative power 
and the intellectual energy,” 
Coleridge of Shakespeare, “wrestle as 
in a war embrace.” Something of the 
same kind is true of Mr. Meredith, but 
his intellectual power generally obtains 
the mastery. And it is here that his 
admirers who desire to preserve their 
allegiance to the traditions of classic 
His first con- 
are pro- 


’ 


says 


art becomes his critics. 
ceptions, his initial designs 
jected on a superb scale, his instinct 
Then comes the 


probes to the centre. 
patient and 


hour of elaboration, of 
gradual progression; and the tempta- 
tion to make dashing excursions, forays 
of intellectual brilliance into adjoining 
country, proves too much for him. The 
plan of the attack is that of a heaven- 
born commander, but the management 


of the campaign is slow and desultory. 
In a word, Mr. Meredith’s judgment is 


not equal to his genius. What a spend- 
thrift he is of his intellectual wealth, 
how wantonly he sows with the whole 
sack his readers do not need to be 
informed. We are indeed willing to 
acknowledge that there is a princeli- 
ness, something of the intellectual 
potentate about this splendid diffusion 
of treasure, this unlimited largess from 
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inexhaustible mines of mind. There is 
no need for such an author to hoard his 
thoughts, or to tender each for accept- 
ance with impressive accompanying 
ceremonies, to offer his jewels only 
when cut and polished and set in a 
frame of precious metal choicely 
wrought as a foil. Are such methods 
only appropriate in the case of scanty 
possessions? Here you may choose 
and bear away what you will from 
these indistinguished heaps where the 
commonest pebbles are strewn side by 
side with gems worthy the lapidary’s 
art. 

Yet since it is not Mr. Meredith’s in- 
tellectual wealth but the perfection of 
his art that is in question, there is no 
other verdict possible than that already 
given—his judgment is not equal to his 
genius. How vastly would readers 
profit had the entire garden been 
weeded even as “Richard Feverel” has 
In the second edition to 
paragraphs, even 


been weeded. 
that whole 
chapters of irrelevancy disappeared, 
and in the edition now offered to the 
public further excisions, including the 
chapter entitled “A Shadowy View of 
Caleb Pater going about with a Glass 
Slipper,” have been made. It is a hope- 
ful sign. The surplusage in this final 
edition of Mr. Meredith’s works is not 
indeed wholly removed; it is not in the 
nature of things wholly removable. 
Much of it is so embedded in the fabric 
itself that to remove it would be to dis- 
locate and loosen the entire framework. 
Apart, too, from the mere surplusage, 
removable or irremovable, there are 
the extravagances of diction which dis- 
figure so many even of the finest pas- 
sages. In his determination to avoid 
the insipidity of the commonplace Mr. 
Meredith was driven into permitting 
himself a freedom of speech which de- 
serted elegance to ally itself with 
license, and failed to justify the union 
in the only way in which the union can 
be justified, by success. Great writers 
commonly attain their effects with ap- 
parent ease; to suggest strain argues 
littleness. Yet of all English writers of 
rank there is perhaps not one who 
seems to write with more continued 


book 
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effort, as of a gymnast performing feats 
whose only interest lies in their diffi- 
culty, feats which we would willingly 
believe not merely difficult, but impos- 


sible. In the efforts, belated efforts we 


must call them, to prune away useless 
excrescences upon his work, Mr. Mere- 


dith virtually acknowledges the reck- 
lessness of his methods. In describing, 
too, Diana’s novel “The Cancatrice,” it 
is, we think, with a side glance at his 
own works. 


No clever transcript of the dialogue of 
the day occurred [we are told]; no hair- 
breadth ‘scapes, perils by sea and land, 
heroisms of the hero, fine shrieks of the 
heroine; no set scenes of catching pathos 
and humor; no distinguishable points of 
social satire, equivalent to a smacking of 
the public on the chaps, which excites it 
to a grin with keen discernment of the 
author's intention. She did not appeal to 
the senses nor to a superficial discern- 
ment. So she had the anticipatory sense 
of failure; and she wrote her best in per- 


verseness. 


Mr. Meredith we believe, has 
written his best, but in perverseness. 
Not because he has avoided, as Diana is 
here described as having avoided, the 
commonplace situations, characters, 
and methods of the average novelist, 
has he failed to reach a wider audience. 
The author and his admirers indeed 
bear themselves as if it were so, but 
they are seriously at fault. Not be- 
cause he has been original do we make 
a quarrel with so remarkable an author 
-Mr. Meredith’s argument is not too 
high, nor his wit too subtle for us—but 
because, it is a simple reason, he has 
been neglectful of important artistic 
principles derived from the capitalized 
experience of writers and readers. The 
audience is not all to blame. It is not 
only the sluggish in intellect who dis- 
like his mannerisms; but many eager 
readers, many who find in him the most 
potent, the most invigorating spirit 
among modern prose-writers. 

But Mr. Meredith does not offend in 
his style alone: he transgresses the lim- 
its of ease and clearness, he trans- 
gresses the limits of warrantable analy- 


too, 
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often gleaned 
he so un- 
characters. 


enough is 
from the torture to which 
weariedly subjects his 

They yield less than one expects when 
examined on the rack of his method. 
The determined probing to the bitter 
end, the following up of every thread 
of motive, every hereditary phase of 
character, every temperamental idi- 
osyncracy to its source is not of neces- 
sity either entertaining or instructive, 
nor is it in these books invariably justi- 
fied. The fixed introspective eye be- 
comes dim and loses its sense of propor- 
tion, and the results of its scrutiny are 
often disappointing. Mr. Meredith 
shows us the human heart, but we are 
not convinced that his knowledge, as he 
would seemingly have us believe, has 
really been derived from a study of it 
under the microscope. He knows it in- 
stinctively but displays it otherwise 
than he has actually learnt it. He has 
acquired his knowledge in one way, he 
is for having us acquire it in another. 
It may also indeed justly be remarked 
that it is with the results of analysis 
rather than with its processes that art 


sis. Little 


is primarily concerned, our interest cen- 
tres in the results. In Mr. Meredith’s 
novels the processes are sometimes un- 
necessarily exposed, and we are asked 
to admire their ingenuity rather than 
to contemplate their final expression. 
When one thinks of it, there is hardly 
one of his brilliant intellectual powers 
which is not abused. Take his wit. 
The creator of Diana, of Adrian, the 
wise youth, of Col. de Craye, of Dr. 
Corney, of many another of his witty 
personages bad a plentiful need of wit, 
and there are chapters in “Feverel’ 
alone which may stand beside the work 
of any English humorist. Mr. Mere- 
dith’s witty personages, too, really 
sparkle, we are not told that their con- 
versation is brilliant, we are present 
and hear it for Yet how 
often does it happen that his wit, like 
his analysis, is not helpful. The temp- 
tation to make even the average man 
witty is in itself sufficient to betray 
him, and we exclaim, “Oh that he 
should put cunning words into their 
mouths to steal away their individuali- 


ourselves. 
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ties!’ Was there ever author so ready 
10 sacrifice his main design to subsidi- 
ary decoration, to exhibit his intellec- 
tual versatility at the expense of his 
art? To us it seems that every book he 
has written is a dissertation on the 
superiority of his genius to his judg- 
ment. It is writ large over all his 
greater as well as his lesser works. 
The great outstanding things in litera- 
ture are the designs of the masters. 
Not their language, not their senti- 
ments, not their thoughts, but the firm 
outline of their towering design, the 
disposed and ordered whole, conspicu- 
ous, proudly pre-eminent. To appeal 
once more to ancient art, that is where 
the Greeks excelled. They saw to it 
that, as Matthew Arnold wrote, “the ac- 
tion itself, the situation of Orestes, or 
Merope, or Alemzeon, was to stand the 
central point of interest, unforgotten, 
absorbing, principal; that no acces- 
sories were for a moment to distract 
the spectator’s attention from this; that 
the tone of the parts was to be continu- 
ally kept down, in order not to impair 
the grandiose effect of the whole.” As 
has been already observed Mr. Mere- 
dita sets himself a task infinitely more 
difficult than that undertaken by the 
Jreek dramatist. His stage is always 
crowded; in “Vittoria,” for example, 
the story of the Italian rising of 1848 
till the battle of Novara, we have a be- 
wildering number of dramatis persone, 
Austrians, Italians, Englishmen, with 
their entrances and exits; it is a turmoil 
of events, intrigues, passions, fanati- 
cisms. But because he has set himself 
a task of almost unexampled severity, 
because his stage is so crowded, 
the interests so numerous and varied, 
for this reason we are the more in need 
of a resolute adherence to the main de- 
sign, for this reason “not a word should 
be wasted, not a sentiment capriciously 
thrown in.” The larger the original 
conception the more rigorous the exclu- 
sion demanded by the best traditions of 
art of all that is not strictly to the pur- 
pose, that does not further the argu- 
ment nor advance the movement of the 
piece. If in the Greek drama, despite 


its restricted sphere, the parts were so 
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strictly subordinated to the whole, if 
the poet found it necessary to keep him- 
self in hand, unless we embrace ideas 
that differ toto cavalo from those of an- 
cient art, it is tenfold more necessary in 
the case of the modern artist who 
ranges freely over the whole domain of 
human life. Yet so busied is Mr. Mere- 
dith with his accessories that to the 
action in his novels, surely an impor- 
tant part of the design, he is frequently 
indifferent, and it becomes occasionally 
a problem of some difficulty to ascertain 
what is actually going on. Yet with 
action the most intellectual of us are 
and must remain more in sympathy 
than with ideas with whatever subtlety 
distilled. 

Unhappily for fictional art the novel- 
ist has never had to please the critic; 
he has not been educated in the school 
of the severest discipline and best tra- 
ditions. It has ever been sufficient if 
he found in himself a power to tickle 
the public taste irrespective of artistic 
conventions and artistic ideals. Yet it 
can hardly be considered idle to enquire 
for the qualities which have enabled 
some works to endure the unrelaxing 
test of time through centuries and to 
suggest that similar qualities may be 
counted upon to ensure a similar result 
in the future. Not all works of genius 
survive, though his genius obtains pres- 
ent indulgence for Mr. Meredith. 
Much may be pardoned to genius even 
when displayed in a spasmodic fashion, 
provided that there is never any doubt 
that it is there. The knowledge that it 
is there draws us like a magnet, we 
read on patiently, and now and then 
we are rewarded for our constancy. 
Only his genius too enables him to tri- 
umph in any measure over the difficul- 
ties with which he has strewn his own 
path to success. And as it is he must 
suffer. Either the writer or the reader 
must take the pains; the dilemma offers 
no escape, and we know that readers 
are conspicuously an indolent race, in- 
different to the decay of reputations, 
careful only of their intellectual ease. 

We are not inclined to think that 
criticism is much concerned with the 
fact that the plots of several of Mr. 
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Meredith’s novels follow history very 
closely, and that some of his dramatis 
persone enjoyed an actual flesh-and- 
blood existence before they entered the 
shadow world of a life in fiction. The 
Elizabethan drama did not exclude 
actions or characters within the mem- 
ory of living men, and fiction has 
always claimed the privilege of an ap- 
peal to the interests of the hour. “Vit- 
toria,” as has been noticed, reproduces 
the main incidents of the Italian insur- 
rection of 1848; in “Beauchamp’s 
Career,” something of the political and 
social life of England at the time of the 
Crimean War is reproduced; in “Lord 
Ormont and his Aminta,” the author 
has followed a part of the career of the 
famous Earl of Peterborough, who 
made his reputation as a soldier of 
genius at Valencia, but, found of too 
imperious a temper, was recalled in 
1707, and in 1722 privately married a 
famous singer, Anastasia Robinson, 
who was not, however, acknowledged 
as countess until shortly before the 
death of the earl. In “The Tragic 
Comedians,” Mr. Meredith is indebted 
for something more than the mere 
framework of his plot. It is, as the 
author entitles it, “a study in a well- 
known story’’—the story of the loves of 
Ferdinand Lassalle, the German Social 
Democrat, and Helene von Dininges, 
afterwards Frau von Racowitza. Mr. 
Meredith not only follows the incidents 
which, in real life as in the novel, lead 
to the tragic death of Lassalle, but is 
indebted for the greater part of his 
dialogue to an account published by 
Frau von Racowitza of the episode of 
her life, entitled “Meine Beziehungen 
zu Ferdinand Lassalle.” More public 
interest has been excited, however, in 
Mr. Meredith’s reproduction, in “Diana 
of the Crossways,” of the life and 
career of Caroline Norton, one of the 
three beautiful granddaughters of 
Sheridan, and sister of Lady Dufferin, 
mother of the present Marquis of 
Dufferin and Ava. Caroline Norton’s 
marriage proved a most unhappy one, 
and her friendship with Lord Mel- 
bourne, then prime minister, led to an 
unsuccessful action for divorce brought 
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against her by her husband. Famous 
not only in society for her beauty and 
her wit, Mrs. Norton was distinguished 
as one of the most popular poets and 
novelists of her time. Her writings 
were characterized by their enthusi- 
astic advocacy of what we would now 
denominate the rights of women. The 
incident upon which the plot of Mr. 
Meredith’s novel hinges was the un- 
founded story of Mrs. Norton’s betrayal 
to Barnes, the editor of the Times, of 
the communication made to her in strict 
secrecy by one of her most ardent ad- 
mirers, Sidney Herbert, to the effect 
that Sir Robert Peel and his Cabinet 
had resolved upon a repeal of the Corn 
Laws. The premature announcement 
of the determination come to by the 
government led to a serious crisis, 
which resulted in the resignation of 
Lord Derby and the Duke of Richmond. 
Whether Mr. Meredith has been 
cessful in reconciling his readers to 
such a gross breach of confidence on the 
part of his heroine, it would be difficult 
to determine; that his explanation of 
her conduct is inadequate, we have our- 
selves always felt. It is the one defect 
in an otherwise charming portrait, yet 
it is possible that the author felt him- 
self justified in securing in this fashion 
for an otherwise blameless lady that 
touch of pity which tends to deepen our 
sympathy with a brilliant and fascinat- 
ing, but perhaps not in all respects a 
winning or attractive, character. We 
would place “Diana of the Crossways” 
second to “The Ordeal of Richard Fev- 
erel”—incontestably Mr. Meredith's 
most perfect work from the standpoint 
of art—as least open in spite of its ob- 


suc- 


scurities to the charges of sluggish 
development and the introduction of 
irrelevant intellectual excursions, 


What Mr. Meredith has to say in his 
own person in this book seems to har- 
monize more completely with its sub- 
ject. “Feverel,” were it not for 
ending, so admirably commented upon 
by the late Robert Louis Stevenson, is 
indeed almost faultless. 

But if “Richard Feverel,” taken all in 
all, be Mr. Meredith’s greatest work, 
“The Adventures of Harry Richmond” 


its 
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is his supreme achievement in the 
higher comedy. His portrait of Rich- 
mond Roy is, we think, the most im- 
pressive, the most masterly in his 
whole gallery. A character so near the 
verge of utter improbability and yet 
convincing, so near the verge of scoun- 
drelism and yet attractive, so near the 
verge of the absurd, yet so pathetic. 
When we think of Richmond Roy we 
are no longer critical of Mr. Meredith’s 
defects. This romantic voyager in 
dreamland, this master of the springs 
of emotion, this sublime architect in 
cloudiand, this schemer hardly less 
noble than the noble, lacking only some 
trifling ingredient to become altogether 
heroic, a later Falstaff, whose heart too 
is at last broken, this portrait is Mr. 
Meredith’s outstanding triumph among 
many triumphs. The contrast, too, be- 
tween Squire Beltham, the vindictive 
old man who stands for respectability 
and all the best that respectability has 
to show, with the brilliant free lance of 
the outer unconventional world, Rich- 
mond Roy himself—the contrast be- 
tween these two antagonistic types and 
the battle between them for the son of 
the one and the grandson of the other, 
is grandly conceived. These two tower 
over against each other like Homeric 


combatants, and, like their contest, 
their challenges and defiances are 
Homeric. If “Feverel’ be Mr. Mere- 


dith’s most perfect work, this is of all 
his books the one which commands the 
fullest admiration of his genius, which 
evinces his possession of the highest 
type of power. In “The Egoist” many 
of Mr. Meredith’s admirers find proof of 
a greater achievement, but Sir Wil- 
loughby Patterne, though evolved with 
astonishing skill, is a far less complex 
character, a commoner, a coarser, and a 
more easily rendered type, without the 
finer strands of poetry and romance 
which are woven through the heart and 
brain of Richmond Roy. And we are 
not sure that in his delineation Mr. 
Meredith does not betray that uncer- 
tainty of judgment which mars so 
much of his finest work. His main ap- 


peal is, as elsewhere, mainly to our 
intelligence, but the appeal is here so 
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exclusively to our intelligence, he harps 
so remorselessly, vindictively we might 
say, upon the single string, he insists so 
strongly upon the line of his effect that 
having been early convinced we become 
in the end, and indeed long before the 


end, entirely wearied. Sir Willoughby 
Patterne is an Egoist, and the ingenious 
methods by which he is driven to a self- 
revelation are in the earlier part of the 
book quite to our taste. We are in close 
sympathy with the invisible wicked 
imps in attendance, they “who love to 
uncover ridiculousness in imposing fig- 
ures,” they who “whenever they catch 
sight of Egoism pitch their camp, circle 
and squat, and forthwith trim their 
lanterns, confident of the ludicrous to 
come.” But Mr. Meredith is not con- 
tent to reveal the Egoist to a private 
audience of imps and readers, he must 
be revealed to us ad nauseam, and not to 
us only but to his tiancée, to his rela- 
tions, at length to an outer circle of 
friends and worsbippers, and hardly 
stops short of a revelation to the whole 
country-side, fascinated and agape. 
We can believe in the Sir Willoughby 
of the earlier part of the story, but as 
the “comedy in narrative’ progresses, 
the Egoist wounded, pierced by a shaft 
here and there, loses the jaunty self- 
possession of the knight encased in 
armor of proof, and begins to stumble 
to and fro with uncertain steps. Then 
the hunt fairly sets in, and Mr. Mere- 
dith, not content with his revelation, 
cries “Havoc” and lets loose the hounds 
of merciless laughter, who drive the 
Egoist before them, a spent and quiver- 
ing and degraded thing. He will not 
permit a pause in the chase until the 
self-possessed English gentleman has 
proclaimed himself ass and chur! in 
trumpet tones. Revelation of his char- 
acter is not sufficient, the Egoist must 
be whipped in public and soundly too. 
And the portrait, at first that of the 
true Egoist, a man of the world, pre- 
sents at length the coarse and repellent 
features of the coward and the loon. 
Surely here the author has over-ana- 
lyzed until his instinct left him and his 
discernment played him false? Noth- 
ing is easier than to sacrifice the truth 


























of a representation by over-elaboration, 
and here in the eagerness to display the 
Nemesis which dogs the steps of the 
Egoist the limits are passed which 
divide the portrait from the caricature. 
A degree overmuch of emphasis, of 
vehemence in the presentation, mars in 
our judgment the chief portrait in a 
great book. 


The hardest and surest proof of a great 
and absolute genius [says Mr. Swin- 
burne] is the gift of a power to make us 
feel in every nerve that thus and not 
otherwise but in all things even as we are 
told and shown, it was and it must have 
been with the human figures set before us 
in their action and their suffering, that 
thus and not otherwise they absolutely 
must and would have felt and thought and 
spoken under the proposed conditions. 


If this test be applied to “The Ego- 
ist,” or indeed if it be applied to any of 
Mr. Meredith’s novels, we shall find 
that the inevitable is at times replaced 
in his narrative by the unexpected or 


the unintelligible. The degree over- 
much of vehemence is not in “The 


Egoist” only a hostile element to the 
effect of his art; it is characteristic of 
him that the shorter time he is about it 
the more perfect are his results—he be- 
gins better than he leaves off. Truth 
of outline, truth of tone, but not truth 
of detail, belongs to his characteriza- 
tion. Mr. Meredith then the 
point in art which suppresses the irrel- 
evant or the accidental, and, dependent 
as it is upon his judgment, his humor of 
phrase is not always successful, his wit 
not. always wise. The ingenious ara- 
besque of thought is frequently unjusti- 
fied by subordination to a purpose; the 
coruscation of fanciful imagery lends 
no elucidating light. But how different 
is it with his humor of view, the humor 
that belongs to his mental attitude, his 
outlook oyer life, the humor that is of 
the essence of his genius. See it at 
work in the creation of a character, 
even of secondary importance, like 
Colonel de Craye, or Mrs. Berry, or 
Lord Romney, “a gentleman whose 


misses 


character it was to foresee most human 
events. 


” 


See it in the lambent irony 
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which pervades and leavens his books. 


What an extraordinary breadth of 
humorous appreciation of life is his; 
now he calls for jeering Aristophanic 
laughter, now it the humor of 
pathetic situations, now of the great 
and now of the little incongruities of 


is 


life that moves him. It is in the 
breadth of his humor and in the 
breadth of his characterization that 
Mr. Meredith’s greatness consists; in 
his intellectual penetration and his 
imaginative range. His method in- 
volves revelation of character by 


analysis, but analysis conducted while 
his personages pass through the fire of 
some crucial position, or are subjected 
to the shock of circumstance, as of 
Beauchamp tested amid the conflict of 
party politics, or Emilia drawn at once 
by love of country and passion for her 
lover. And that the only fatality is the 
fatality of character is a truth driven 
home in all Mr. Meredith's greater 
novels. Thus is his tragedy human, 
and thus it comes that it is not depress- 
ing. Human life is never represented 
in his novels as tragic, because an iron 
necessity drives man whither he would 
not go; but tragic only when a free 
choice is unwisely made, or when pas- 
sion guides, or when the stress of storm 
finds the spirit too weak or unresource- 
ful to meet and endure it. In all the 
greater novels, too, which may be said 
to end with “The Egoist,” Mr. Mere- 
dith’s style, when at its best, has the 
elasticity of steel with its strength. 
Like a “sword of Spain, the ice-brook’s 
temper,” it can, within the moment, 
bend like a bow and spring again to the 


bright, quivering, darting line that 
bears the inexsuperable point. And 


with all its faults, it is a robust organic 
style that suits its subject. One might 
trace in it many influences, and that in 
spite of its distinctive peculiarities. In 
a sentence such as this, “Their common 
candle wore with dignity the brigand’s 
hat of midnight, and cocked a drunken 
eye at them from under it,” one seems 
to hear the voice of Dickens; in “Rhoda 
Fleming” there are passages which 
George Eliot might have written: the 
hand of Thackeray might have assisted 
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in the creation of Jack Raikes in “Evan 
Harrington;”’ Carlyle’s Teutonic style 
in full blast is displayed in “Farina.” 
Yet in its strength and weakness it is 
wholly its creator’s; on this page mag- 
nificent and unsurpassable, on the next 
intolerable and unreadable. The ordi- 
nary man, it has been said, is satisfied 
to see something going on, the man of 
more intelligence must be made to feel, 
the man of high cultivation must be 
made to reflect. To the society of the 
highly-cultivated Mr. Meredith makes 
his appeal, and not without response. 
But had his judgment equalled his 
genius, he would, we believe, have ap- 
pealed to them past all resistance, as no 
English novelist has yet appealed to 
them, in an appeal that would have 
been victorious for all time. 

We are not, as the foregoing remarks 
have shown, blind to what are in our 
opinion the defects of Mr. Meredith. 
But there is no living writer whose 
genius could be more fitly wedded to 
the perfection of the printer’s art. In 
some writers full dress only reveals the 
poverty of the material or the thinness 
of the style: there are others whose 
charms are enhanced by ornament. To 
this latter class Mr. Meredith belongs, 
and he wears with natural grace dec- 
orations which would make a smaller 
writer ridiculous. His solid strength of 
substance, his elaboration of pictur- 
esque detail, his careful finish of lan- 
guage at once set off, and are in turn 
set off by, the typographic beauty of the 
edition which Messrs. Constable are 
now publishing. The volumes satisfy 
the most fastidious taste, and the richly 
painted figures of this BurneJones o7 
Victorian prose writers look out from a 
page which, in its way, is as individual 


and decorative a product as are the 
creations of Mr. Meredith’s imagina- 
tion. 





rom The Contemporary Review. 
A NEW CRITICISM OF POETRY. 


Criticism of poetry, like that of other 
literary 


efforts, should surely have 
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some definite rule to go by, some canon 
by which all attempts should be meas- 


ured. But if any such there be, it 
must be owned that the secret is well 
kept. To outsiders it seems to depend 
solely upon the taste and fancy of the 
critic, and to express nothing more 
than his personal likings and dislikes. 
and too often his entire ignorance. 
What was said of equity in the days 
before Lord Hardwicke—that it varied 
with the length of the chancellor’s 
foot—may, mutatis mutandis, be said of 
poetry, the estimate of which varies 
with the length of the critic’s ears. 
But it is not merely length of ears 
which is in question—they are worn 
long on the critical bench—but other 
things too—temper, nerves, prejudices, 
the state of the judge’s digestion at the 
moment, and sometimes flat knavery. 
I remember long ago, when I was a 
boy in the country, we kept chained in 
a kennel by the front door a very irac- 
ible retriever. Whenever the wander- 
ing Teutons drew nigh, charmed the 
trombone never so wisely, he would 
dart out upon them in a fury, with sav- 
age growls and snarls, as if it were the 
one desire of his heart to stop their 
music; just for all the world like an 
intelligent person writing in certain 
dead or moribund reviews. Presently, 
to carry the analogy still further, when 
the musicians persevered in spite of 
him, he would retreat into the recesses 
of his house, from which refuge issued 
prolonged and dismal howlings as ofa 
creature in pain. At first we used to 
go out and throw pebbles at him. But 
reflection taught us that his action was 
due not so much to malice as to real 
discomfort, and we forbore. Certain 
notes drove him to frenzy, to others he 
was indifferent, none possibly gave his 
poor brain pleasure. It was not that 
he was a connoisseur in music—indee:l 
he knew no more of it than his human 
brethren ordinarily do of poetry, nor 
were his own utterances sweet; but 
simply that all music, good, bad, or in- 


different, affected him for the most 
part unpleasantly. I am afraid the 
canine and human critics are very 


much in the same position. The latter 
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growl and snarl to no purpose for the 
most part, unless they are able occa- 
sionally to bite the heel of some incau- 
tious young player who comes too near 
their chain. And their knowledge of 
the art of which they profess to judge 
is very much on a level with poor 
Rover's. 

Of course, it must be confessed that 
there is something to be said for the 
cross-grained Cerberus who has at all 
times set himself to guard the temple 
of the Muses. Sometimes it must be 
owned the player is woefully out of 
tune, and not infrequently the instru- 
ment is one from which no really good 
music can ever be produced. If so, it 
is better, though it seems harsh, to 
stop it at once, and to send the per- 
former away without a halfpenny, or 
even in actual pain. Growling, bark- 
ing, snarling, nay, biting itself, are all 
permissible if haply they may put an 
end to a performance which prevents 
honest people from going about their 
business. If it were not for these sav- 
age guardians the gates of Parnassus 
would be as closely beset and choked 
with applicants for admission as those 
of Hades itself. But beyond this it 
may fairly be doubted whether much 
good comes of these currish demon- 
strations. No really bad book of verse 
is at all likely to give much trouble to 
the general reader, who, unlike the 
chained retriever, not bound to 
listen. On the other hand, a new verse 
writer of merit, who is in nine cases 
out of ten modest and sensitive, runs 
the great risk of having his coy muse 
either savagely worried or chased 
away into the waste-paper basket to 
die. 

Is unfair praise or blame a disease of 
the present age alone, or rather one 
which attacks each literary generation 
as it comes? The answer is that there 
has probably never been a time when 
foolish and ignorant criticism of po- 
etry, to say nothing of other depart- 
ments of literature, did not exist. It is 
unnecessary perhaps to quote the older 
leading cases of the past. The bitter 


is 


partisan abuse of old times, the fierce 
fights 


between Dryden and his en- 
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emies and Pope and his, are too remote 


for our edification at present. There 
was hardly a pretence of fairness in 
these contests, nor even so much as 4 
wish to conceal the venom which 
prompted them. Of the exploits of po- 
etical criticism in the present century 
it will be sufficient to give a few rep- 
resentative specimens only. When it 
is Wordsworth who has to be dealt 
with and his (unusually) imaginative 
lines,— 


When falls the purple morning far and 
wide 
In flakes of white upon the mountain side, 


the critic of that day does not stay to 
question the accuracy of the imagery, 
as possibly he might have done, but “is 
sorry to see the purple morning con- 
fined so like a maniac in a strait waist- 
Prodigious! When he writes 
on the lesser celandine the lines begin- 
ning 


coat.”” 


There is one flower which shall be mine— 


lines which must have given exquisite 
pleasure to myriads of sensitive people 
spring after spring since they were 
written, as they did to the writer a 


month or two back—the critic dis- 
misses it summarily as “a piece of 
namby-pamby.” When he addresses 


the cuckoo, as “a wandering voice” in 
words full of a plenary poetic inspira- 
tion, it appears to the critic that the 
author “in striving after force and 
originality produces nothing but ab- 
surdity.” The great “Ode on the Inti- 
mations of Immortality” is “beyond 
doubt the most illegible and unintelli- 
gible part of the publication.” Pro- 
digious again! Or come to Coleridge, 
whose “Christabel’ the critic de- 
scribed as one of the most notable 
pieces of impertinence of which the 
press had lately been guilty. “It ex- 
hibits from beginning to end not a ray 


of genius, only one passage which 
could be reckoned as_ poetry’—the 
critic does not say which—‘or even 


sense in the corner of a newspaper or 
on the window of an inn.” The critic 
in Blackwood thought in 1807 that all 
good men of all parties must regard 
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Mr. Coleridge with pity and contempt. 
But even these fierce yet deliberate ju- 
dicial utterances were apparently re- 
versible, because the same magazine 
in 1834 said that within the four seas 
there was no brighter genius than Cole- 
ridge, while the imagery of “Christa- 
bel” was pronounced to be “of a sort 
unrivalled in modern poetry.” The 
pity is unhappily that it is impossible 
that both these luminous and valuable 
judgments should be right. 

Of Keats every one knows Black- 
wood’s verdict as to the “calm settled 
idiocy” of “Endymion” and the valu- 
able advice to the poet “to go back to 
his plasters, pills and ointments, but 
for the sake of heaven to be a little 
more sparing of soporifics to his pa- 
tients than he had been in his poetry.” 

Of Shelley the writer in Blackwood's 
says—it was the Scotchman then as 
now who displayed the most invincible 
critical obtuseness—“a hundred thou- 
sand verses like those in ‘Adonais’ 
might be made without taking the pen 
off the paper.” And of “Prometheus 
Unbound” “that it was nothing 
but absolute raving, the author a luna- 
tic and his poetry a melange of 
noisome Cockneyism, poverty and ped- 
antry.” 

Nor are the slavering log-rollers of 
to-day and their shameless mutual flat- 
teries without their prototypes in the 
past. Extravagant praise, with little 
or nothing to justify it, was almost as 
greatly in fashion then as now. War- 
ton’s sonnets were considered by some 
contemporary thinkers incomparably 
superior to Milton’s. “Crabbe and 
Scott were more full,” said the 
Edinburgh Review, “of real persons, in- 
telligible and interesting than any 
writer's except Shakespeare.” A 
writer in the Monthly Review said that 
the “Excursion” was one of those 
books “which if you once take up you 
cannot lay down till it is read through.” 
That accounts perhaps for the timidity 
which makes most people, including 
the present writer, slow to take it up 
at all. Of the immortality § which 
awaited Bowles and Beddoes and Rog- 
ers, the Edinburgh Reriew hazarded 


else 
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confident theories which have so far 
been only partially realized, if at all. 
The poems of the late Mr. Rossetti, 
beautiful as many of them are, espe- 
cially the sonnets, can hardly * be 
thought to justify the praise of a gen- 
erous brother-bard, that for the future 
“the world would speak of Homer. 
Dante, Shakespeare, and Rossetti.” To 
the same generous but lavish hand are 
due praises of the great, though turgid 
and ill-balanced genius of Victor Hugo, 
which would have been rank flattery 
if written of Phoebus Apollo himself. 
The innumerable societies, sworn to 
elicit something of intellectual nourish- 
ment from every clipped sentence of 
the late Mr. Browning's inarticulate 
muse, crazy as they undoubtedly are 
or were (for it is to be hoped that most 
of them are dead), did some service in 
directing public attention to a writer 
of genius who was his own greatest 
enemy. But no less a writer than the 
late Mr. Oliver Wendell Holmes—as 
much an English classic as Addison or 
Sterne—actually said of the meritori- 
ous poem known as the “Light of Asia,” 
that “to equal it we must go back to 
the Fourth Gospel!” Prodigious, in- 
deed! 

All these and similar distressing per- 
formances, whether in praise or blame. 
were the work of men often by no 
means illiterate or vulgar, with a taste 
for literature, writers of merit them- 
selves sometimes, only blinded by 
prejudice or unfitted by a fine natural 
want of critical power for estimating 
the poetry of others. Is there any rea- 
son to think that such things are of the 
past only and have no parallel in the 
present day? By no means. After 
long silence, induced no doubt by the 
consciousness of repeated failures, the 
Edinburgh Review burst forth only two 
or three years back into a critique of 
contemporary versifiers, the crass stu- 
pidity of which was a revelation. It 
was as if the ghost of the late Mr. 
Croker had revisited the scene of his 
former triumphs, only this time (as one 
who came from another and less com- 
fortable world) in a state of critical 
second childhood. This is what he 
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said of a simple little poem by a living 
writer, which had been much praised 
in its time, on the subject of an Italian 
organ boy, in which the author has, of 
course, nothing to say as to the excel- 
lence of the boy’s music, but only at- 
tempts to poetize on the vicissitudes of 
the fate which brings the child of the 
strong Roman of old time to our 
shores, and may befall the young 
Briton of the future. This is what the 
new Croker says:— 


From his manner of sentimentalizing 
over the organ-boy, that pest of London 
life, Mr. X. seems as ignorant of the qual- 
ity of music as of poetry, or he would 
have known that music is a matter of ex- 
pression; that nothing worthy of the 
name, in however simple a form, can be 
produced by mechanical means, and that 
the true kindness to the poor in this mat- 
ter would be [a true Crokerian touch 
this] to make bonfires of the street organs 
and to raise a fund to provide them with 
some real music. But it is exactly from 
poet prosers that one expects this kind of 
twaddling philanthropy. It is part of 
their stock in trade. 


Probably there never was socomplete 
a case of critical ignoratio elenchi—a 
mere blotch, Carlyle would have 
said—“of human stupor.” Yet it has a 
strangely familiar sound. The _ in- 
spired critic learns nothing and forgets 
nothing. To him seventy years are as 
one day. What was good enough for 
the great Croker is good enough for 
him. 

There are certain modern methods in 


as 


criticism, however, which have the 
merit of novelty. The accusation of 
plagiarism, the first stone which the 


incompetent critic finds to his hand is, 
of course, a primitive critical weapon 
as old as the Cave-man, but still 
greatly in request. If a writer uses a 
quaint epithet from Milton, which, one 


would have thought, was common 
property and familiar to every fairly 
educated man and woman, the critic 


is down upon it at once with modest 
pride in his own learning. That was 
so in the article to which reference is 
made. But there are other ingenious 


roo 
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devices which are probably in some 
degree new. One as a prominent 
journal did some time ago, to secure, 
by much importunity, an early copy of 
a long and elaborate poem, and then to 
bring out on the very day on which it 
was published what appeared at first 
sight to be a long extract from perhaps 
its best passage, but which turned out 
to be in every other line a dull and vul- 
gar parody written into and besmirch- 
ing the actual text. It is probable that 
no such scandalous instance of gro- 
tesque ill-will was possible even in the 
worst of the old times with which we 
have been dealing. 

The other—it was in the same jour- 
nal, but under different management- 
and some two or three years later than 
the first—was also to give as the writ- 
ers own a vulgar and pointless parody 
of another poem by the hand, 
with the appended observation that “it 
is true the writer did not 
himself, but he might have done so;” 
and further on, in reviewing another 
poem, coolly to substitute a word of 
three syllables in a particular line for 
a word of two, and then to call atten- 
tion to the writer’s want of ear be- 
cause the verse, which was blameless 
before, when manipulated would 
not scan. It is obvious that the proper 
reply to such ingenious criticism was 
an action for vindictive damages, be- 
cause the malicious intention would be 


is, 


same 


sO express 


so 


obvious to any jury in England. But 
the wise man dreads to resort to the 
law, even if, as here, it would give 


him, to an absolute certainty, a pocket- 
ful of a too-ingenious gentleman's 
money, or rather, as he probably had 
none, of his innocent employer's. But 
there are lower depths even than 
these. The deadliest method of mod- 
ern critical ill-will is the conspiracy of 
silence now greatly in use, and against 
this it is to be feared there is no de- 
fence, though it hardly comes under 
the heading of this paper, which deals 
with the presence, and not the absence, 
of criticism. 

It would be a waste of time to pur- 
sue the history of unmerited eulogy 
down to ourowntimes. The log-rolling 
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art, the most noisome pest of literature 
in the present day—the “claque,” in 
fact, of the French theatre done into 
English—is now apparently firmly es- 


tablished among us, and is in the 
greatest request among the younger 


members of the poetic brotherhood. A 
little sonnet, a little ballad, a little ode 
by one of the craft, and straightway 
every journal office in London and in 
the provinces is swimming in “rancid 
over-praise,” as it has well been 
termed. Out gushes the mawkish 
flood, greasy, malodorous, like an out- 
burst of dirty soap-suds from an over- 
charged sewer. Let it gush on. It will 
do its subjects no particular good, nor 
those certainly whom it passes by any 


particular harm. But it is insincere, 
nevertheless, and therefore evil. You 
cannot praise dishonestly with com- 


plete effect, unless you dishonestly de- 
preciate; and this is invariably done. 

But it is not only with a view io 
abolish this class of critics that an au- 
thoritative canon is required. Some- 
times honest and accomplished writers 
get possessed by certain haunting re- 
frains and proceed to produce them, 
in season and out of season, again and 
again. The lines from Wordsworth's 
“Solitary Reaper”: 


Will no one tell me what she sings? 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old unhappy far-off things 
And battles long ago. 


recur so frequently in every notice of 
poetry by a well-known critic that it 
is almost safe to wager that they will 
appear in anything which he writes 
into which it is in any way possible to 
lug them. Of them he says, that “they 
are so full of sweetness and sufficiency 
that he at once accepts them as poetry 
of the highest class without seeking 
to know the context—nay, in fact, de- 
clining to hear it.” It is the old 
woman's blessed word “Mesopotamia” 
again. In a literary journal of high 
character there are few articles by a 
contributor, whose style it is easy to 
recognize, in which there is no quota- 
tion of the lines from Matthew Ar- 


nold’s “Obermann”:— 
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A wounded spirit tosses here, 
Upon its bed of pain. 


Considering that very few of us are 
familiar with the joys and griefs of 
the author of “Obermann,” or have 
time to inquire what they were, and 
that they must have been quoted by 
the writer in question at a moderate 
estimate one hundred times, it would 
seem that the lines have been ade- 
quately dealt with already. Or take 
Mr. Browning’s 


God’s in His heaven, 
All’s right with the world, 


as dubious in prosody as in theology, 
yet driven to death weekly. Or later, 
the work of a virile prose-writer un- 


happily turned poet:— 
And the dawn comes like thunder 
out ’er 


China ’crost the bay, 


up 


quoted and praised ad nauseam, though 
we may be sure the dawn did nothing 
of the kind, but came up like light- 
ning and not thunder, if the meaning 
is to express the rapidity of its com- 
ing, and not that it made a noise. All 
these are simply cases of obsession by 
a peculiar combination of sounds— 
pleasurable in this case—but a mere 
question of nerves, and not of delib- 
erate judgment at all; just as likely to 
be produced by the lines in “Alice in 
Wonderland” :— 


’T was brillig and the slithy toves 
Did gyre and gimble in the wabe; 

All mimsey were the borogoves 
And the mome raths outgrabe. 


Wonderful indeed is the power of 
poesy, but surely it should not wholly 
and entirely depend upon mere sound. 
I confess I have a vivid feeling when 
I read these inspired words of a 
sombre twilight scene, of a vague hor- 
ror as the tortuous and slithy toves ad- 
yrance over the darkening plain, in 4 
dreadful silence broken only by the 
bellowings of the panic-stricken raths. 
No wonder they outgrabe. The only 
gleam of light is in the epithet applied 
to the condition of the borogoves. One 














feels that if they were no worse than 
“mimsey” it could not have been sv 
dreadful after all. Others, no doubt, 
will fill in the picture differently. But 
neither let us exaggerate the mysteri- 
ous influence of sound. Remember 
Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay, and the British 
public who madly applauded it night 


after night not so very long ago. 
“Where is that public now?’ 
There is another evil arising from 


the absence of a proper standard of 
criticism of poetry, of which there has 
recently been an excellent object les- 


son. When there is a vacancy in the 
post of official representative of po- 
etry, it seems the task of filling it 


rests, not as it did with the sovereign, 
but with the premier of the day. Re- 
cently there was a curious access of 
perplexity on the part of the actual in- 
cumbent of that high office, which en- 
dured for nearly three years, and 
which ended in his leaving office with- 
out making any appointment at all. 
It was not that he felt no interest in 
poetical matters, for he himself had. 
greatly daring, attempted, as so many 
others had done before him, the inev- 
itable translation of Horace, and with 
the normal result. Common _ report 
says that he wandered about hope- 
lessly imploring aid in making up his 
mind; now from an omniscient “en- 
trepreneur,” who was said to have 
once upon a time dropped into verse, 
then to the young, half-tamed lions 
from Clerkenwell, then to various po- 
litical and quasi-literary friends. All, 
alas! was in vain. There was no help 
in men or cubs. Then, in the last des- 


perate resort, he betook him—as ap- 
pears from Doctor Jowett’s Life—to 
that teacher, whose wise reticence 


seems to have made him an authority 
on almost everything, not even except- 
ing religion. From him he received 9 
memorable and sufficing answer. “I 
told him to make no appointment at 
all,” boasts the venerable sage, in a 
letter to the late laureate’s son; “no- 
body wished or expected it.” And the 
puzzled statesman went away joyfully, 
relieved at the expense of his con- 
science, and for the first time probably 
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in his long and blameless career per- 
sisted in neglecting, while he remained 
in office, a plain and obvious duty, 
with the result, which everybody fore- 
told, of putting back the clock for 
eighty years, but not happily of sup- 
pressing the only recognition of poetry 
by the State. 

Now, is there no way out of the con- 
fusion and muddle of which we have 
seen sO many sad proofs? If we may 
believe the ingenious author of a half- 
serious paper in an American review, 
entitled “A Competitive Examination 
of Poets,” there is. According to him 
the confusion arises from the exam- 
iners having never carefully consid- 
ered how many marks should be 
signed to the various kinds of excel- 
lence which make up a poetical whole. 


as- 


The first of all he considers to be 
“style,” and gives very weighty rea- 
sons for his judgment. It is to be 


feared, therefore, that exercises in the 
Whitechapel, or Kailyard, New 
England dialects, or the many unintel- 
ligible lingoes of well-known conten- 
porary writers would have no particu- 
lar weight with this Rhadamanthus. 
So that at once we have a great reduc- 
tion in the number of candidates en- 
titled to a first-class, a result by no 
means to be deprecated for its own 
sake. So high is the place which he 
gives to this requisite that the happy 
possessor of a perfect style is to be 
credited with the full number of a 
hundred marks. He does not tell us, 
by the way, where in this respect he 
would place the writer of “Sordello” 
and “The Ring and the Book,” though 
he leaves it to be implied. 

The second he would decide to 
“creative power,” by which he means, 
I suppose, dramatic force and psycho- 
logical insight into the workings of the 
human soul, and a power of reading 
the soul in nature. Under this head 
come the quaint subdivisions (which 
to have come straight out of 

“Utopia”’) that, inasmuch as 
are better at describing 
men, others women, others external 
nature, there should allowed to 
each of these branches only one third 


or 


be 


seem 
More's 
some poets 


be 
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of the hundred marks which would re- 
ward perfection or high merit in all. 
One would be inclined to doubt 
whether it is necessary to distinguish 
so accurately between the sexes—the 
poet who can describe a man ade- 
quately is hardly likely to fail in de- 
scribing a woman, or vice versd, though 
he might not have the power of minute 
observation requisite for the study of 
nature with effect. The third requisite 
would be “thought.” It is to be feared 
that this would hardly be considered 
satisfactory by the votaries of “Art for 
Art,” or by those estimable people of 
to-day who shriek over the faintest 
suspicion of a didactic purpose in a 
poet. But it would doubtless have one 
good effect if insisted on—it would put 
out of the field a very large proportion 
of the countless volumes of verse 
which nowadays choke the 
Here there is again a curious sub- 


press. 


division proposed—that between width 
and depth of thought—English litera- 
ture being wider, as the writer consid- 


Frencu, and German than 
English. Here again, as in the sub- 
division of writers who write of men 
and those who write of women, there 
is a total of fifty marks to be given for 
width and the same number for depth 
of thought. The last requisite’ is 
“mass” of work. No writer, despite 
all the log-rollers in creation, is to pose 
as a considerable poet on the strength 
of a fugitive copy of verses. The great 
poet must have staying power, strong 
earry him over unknown 
lands and seas, and a strong note 
heard far and near, not the mere 
feeble twitterings of the sparrow filit- 
ting from twig to twig. It is delight- 
ful to think how greatly the enforce- 
ment of such a requirement would thin 
the over-crowded ranks of the poetical 
aspirants of to-day. 

The discoverer then proceeds to give 
a kind of class-list, in which the poets 
of the world are placed according to 
the aggregate number of marks 
awarded to them in each of the above 
departments of poetical excellence. It 
results in placing Shakespeare first 
with three hundred and forty marks, 


ers, than 


wings to 
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Dante second with two hundred and 
ninety, Homer third with two hundred 
and seventy-five, Goethe fourth with 
two hundred and fifty, and so through 
a long list ending with Burns, Heine 
and Byron with an aggregate of one 
hundred and sixty each. The method 
seems to be justified by its results. 

Every critic, the author (Mr. Charles 
Leonard Moore) of this ingenious com- 
putation opines, might get a slightly 
different result in each division and 
sub-division; but these would at least 
serve “as fences to prevent opinion 
from huddling into one corner,” and 
possibly compel an approximately true 
result. 

Well, it is easy to make fun of any 
tentative scheme of this kind. It is 
possible, but not probable, that the dif- 
ferences of estimate in each sub-divi- 
sion might be so great in the case of 
different critics as seriously to affect 
and vitiate their calculations of the ag- 
gregate number of marks. But, at 
any rate, it would make the work of 
detecting shams easier, and it would 
be more difficult for a critic who is 
really ignorant of the elements of his 
art to pose as an omniscient judge. 

Whatever may thought of this 
particular proposal, there can be little 
doubt that in criticism of poetry, at 
any rate (which most requires reform), 
a great improvement would result 
from the adoption of any well-consid- 
ered scheme of appreciation; for a 
great cloud of impostors—critics and 
writers—would be dispersed and the 
improvement would spread in due time 
to every department of literature. We 
should be rid of the verse-writer 
turned critic, who, having failed him- 
self to get a hearing, is determined 
that no one else shall be heard. We 
should be finally rid of the Browning 
societies, of the new and scandalous 
over-praise of the sublimities of the 
author of the “Angel in the House” 
and other masterpieces; of the disrep- 
utable conflict of opinion as to the 
merits of new poets which afflict us 
to-day. We should be rid of the hon- 
est ignoramus; of the new Mr. Bludyer 
with his loaded bludgeon behind his 


be 
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back; of the feeble simper of the prig, 
of the Decadents, and (Heaven send 
it!) of the Epicenes. And we should, 
perhaps, be rid eventually of the 
ubiquitous log-roller, and should mean- 
while hinder his trade. And, best of 
all, we should educate our masters. 





From Temple Bar. 
CALABRIAN SKETCHES. 
* E quell’ ultimo orrizzonte, 
Ove il mar si unisce al monte, 
Ove il monte é unito al ciel.” 
Michele Castellani (improvvisatore). 
Tropea is considered one of the most 
aristocratic towns in Calabria, there is 
even a tradition associating it with 
Hercules, but historians are of opinion 
that it was founded by Scipio Africanus 
on his return from the wars in Africa. 
The city was governed by an oligarchy 
in the Middle Ages. The younger sons 
of the nobility in the neighboring cities 
not choosing to be subject to the heads 
of their families, as was the law in 
those feudal times, settled there, and 
it was declared a free city. The council 
of nobles was held in a palace situated 
in what is now the principal piazza. In 
those days it was called “the seat of the 
nobles.” This accounts for the nobility 
being far more numerous than in other 
towns of Calabria. They have no 
longer the wealth and power they had 
in the Middle Ages, and as property is 
now divided equally among the children 
instead of descending intact to the eld- 
est son, the families become poorer and 
poorer as time goes on. Nevertheless 
they take great pride in their ancient 
descent, and as they keep up the tradi- 
tion of their families, there is, notwith- 
standing their familiar intercourse, 
great jealousy between them and those 
of the mezzo ceto or middle class. 
fducation is still unfortunately at a 

low ebb amongst them; they consider 
their noble descent and comparative 
wealth all that is necessary for the 
maintenance of their position, and they 
look with contempt on the middle 
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classes who are educated so as to enter 
the liberal professions. The landed 
proprietors possessing ancient titles are 
satisfied if they can read and write, 
speak a little French, and play on the 
piano or guitar if they happen to have 
any musical talent. The women are 
still more uneducated than the men; 
they never open a book or even a news- 
paper, and many of them are hardly 
able to sign their names. Their hus- 
bands and fathers consider this rather 
an advantage, as they are of opinion 
that the only use women would make 
of this accomplishment would be to 
write surreptitious love letters. Of all 
Italians the Calabrians are, with the 
exception of the Sicilians, the most 
jealous in disposition, but they seldom 
have cause for it, as there is a high 
standard of morality amongst the 
women, who devote themselves to their 
children and to their household duties, 
and give little thought to pleasure. I 
heard that they expressed surprise at 
my taking a daily walk, as most of them 
seldom leave the house except to go to 
church; and as the town is small and 
the churches are numerous, this rarely 
entails more than just the 
street. In the summer evenings they 
go on to their balconies to breathe a 
little fresh air. 

The town is built on a high precipi- 
tous rock against which the waves used 
to beat, enabling those whose houses 
looked down upon the sea to fish with 
lines from their windows, but within 
the last few years it has retreated con- 
siderably, leaving uncovered a white 
sandy beach, which the inhabitants as- 
sured me widens each year. The view 
from here is charming; to the right 
there rise the higk Calabrian Mountains 
stretching away in the distance, while 
on the left the dark green hills form a 
lovely background to the quaint old 
town with its narrow streets of grey 
stone houses crowded together. 

In 1783 a great part of the town was 
destroyed by an earthquake. To insure 
their safety in case of a similar catas- 
trophe, those who possess land outside 
the city walls have built themselves 
strong one-storied casinos, or baracche 


crossing 
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as they call them, where they could 
take refuge should the first shocks of 
earthquake warn them of the probabil- 
ity of so dire a calamity recurring. One 
of these baracche is set aside for the 
bishop. Happily it is many years since 
any necessity has arisen for using them 
for the purpose for which they were 
originally intended, but situated as they 
are outside the town, in the midst of 
luxuriant gardens, they are delightful 
residences in the summer when the heat 
becomes oppressive. 

The inhabitants have a predilection 
for foreigners, and delight in showing 
them every attention. Numerous were 
the invitations I received to visit vari- 
ous casinos near the town, and several 
excursions were planned for me; but a 
sad affliction which befell a friend of 
my hostess, shortly after my arrival, 
caused some of these projects to be put 
off, while others could only take place 
some weeks later. The leading families 
of the place are nearly all related to 
each other, and such a close friendship 
exists between them all that it would 
have been considered heartless and un- 
becoming even for those not related to 
take part in the most ordinary amuse- 
ments while one of the chief members 
of the little community was crushed by 
an overwhelming grief. 

One of the nobility, who at one time 
considerable property, had 
squandered the greater part of it 
through carelessness and mismanage- 
ment, and having many children, he 
was reduced to such straits that he was 
obliged to receive assistance not only 
from relations but from mere friends, 
who from time to time gave him sums 
of money nominally as loans, though 
they were well aware he would never 
repay them. 

The baron’s eldest son, a young man 
about twenty years of age, was his 
favorite, and his affection for him was 
so excessive that he could hardly bear 
him out of his sight. The relatives 


possessed 


never ceased representing to the father 
the necessity of placing the young man 
in some profession, and pointed out to 
him the folly of allowing him to remain 
idle at home under the very straitened 
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circumstances of the family. 


All sug- 
gestions, however, were in vain, the 
baron persisted that he would rather 
starve than be separated from his son. 
But now the time came when young 
Annibale T—— had to present himself 
for the conscription, the laws of which 
have of late years been made extremely 
stringent. At one time a substitute 
could be purchased, but now those to 
whose lot it falls must serve their coun- 
try perforce. Before the time for draw- 
ing arrived it was suggested to the 
baron that by volunteering for one 
year’s service his son could avoid serv- 
ing as a common conscript, for those 
who volunteer, paying at the same time 
a certain sum of money (which in this 
“ase would have been defrayed by the 
relations), are exempt from further 
service except in time of war, and the 
volunteers are not treated as common 
soldiers, as they are necessarily young 
men of a superior class. The Baron 
T—— turned a deaf ear to those who 
suggested this step, saying he preferred 
trusting to God’s Providence, that his 
son would very likely draw a high num- 
ber and thus be exempt from any mili- 


tary service whatever; as to making 
him a volunteer, it would break his 


heart if he had to part from him even 
for one year. 

The fatal day arrived at last, when 
the numbers had to be drawn, and all 
the poor baron’s hopes were dashed to 
the ground; his son had drawn one of 


the lowest numbers. The _ father 
stormed, and raved, and swore his son 
should never be a soldier. He tried 


what he could do with friends who had 
interest in high quarters, he even en- 
deavored to bribe the doctor who had 
to examine the conscript; but it was all 
in vain. The foolish man, in his 
spair, had given people to understand 
that, if all other means failed, money 
would buy his son’s exemption from 
mnilitary service, and that he would 
willingly spend his last penny for this 
purpose. These idle boasts re- 
peated, and gave great umbrage to the 
authorities concerned, strengthening 
them in their determination to take no 
excuses, as, after all that had passed, 


de- 


were 
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any weakness on their part would be- 
come a public scandal. 

Annibale ‘T—— was a tall, strong, 
well-built young man, fitted to make a 
finer soldier than most of his country- 
men, and it was impossible that any 
excuse could be alleged on the score of 
his health. The day of his departure 
soon came, and amidst the tears and 
lamentations of his family, young T—— 
started for Ancona, where he was to 
join the artillery. Although in robust 
health, the change soon began to tell 


on him. His life at home had been a 
sedentary one; his indolent father’s 
constant companion, he had never 


taken part in any manly sports, and it 
was not to be wondered at if he broke 
down under the hard life of a soldier. 
One day, after exposure to the sun dur- 
ing some manceuvres in which he had 
to take part, he wetted his feet crossing 
a stream, and the same evening he was 
seized with illness, which the doctors 
soon pronounced to be typhoid fever. 

Never shall I forget the day when the 
news reached his unfortunate family; 
their shrieks and cries were fearful, and 
could be heard from our house, which 
was at the further end of the street. It 
seemed as if they had a presentiment 
that the illness would prove fatal. The 
same evening Baron T set out for 
Ancona, and in a few days was fol- 
lowed by his wife; but arrived 
when her son had already breathed his 
last. The unhappy couple then deter- 
mined to carry their son’s remains back 
to his native town. In the mean time 
my hostess took up her residence with 
the bereaved brothers and sisters, and I 
afterwards heard from her.that their 
grief utterly uncontrolled; they 
rolled on the ground, and shrieked till 
their strength failed them. In their 
frenzy they smashed everything on 
which they could lay hands, and when 
they had destroyed the crockery, they 
fell upon the piano, which would soon 
have been broken to pieces, had it not 
been quickly removed. Such conduct 
seemed to excite no surprise in any one 
but myself, these ebullitions, when sor- 
row is deeply felt, being considered 
quite natural. 
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When the parents arrived with the 
corpse, no words can describe the scene 
that ensued, for instead of trying to 
calm their children, they gave way, if 
possible, to more violent grief and 
despair than before. The father tore 
his hair and beard like the Israelites of 
old, and refused to be comforted. 
When the time for the burial ap- 
proached, he would not allow the body 
to be removed, till at length it became 
necessary for the authorities to inter- 
fere and insist there should be no fur- 
ther delay. Night after night we used 
to hear the cries of the unhappy father, 
who seemed unable to receive any con- 
solation from his sympathizing friends. 

Many weeks afterwards the bishop 
paid him a visit, and found the win- 
dows and shutters closed and barred, to 
the exclusion of all light and air. He 
entreated the baron, if not for his own 
sake, at least for that of nis children, to 
let a little light in the house of mourn- 
ing, and the good man, with his own 
hands, unbarred some of the shutters; 
but no sooner had he left the house 
than the baron darkened it once more, 
and months after I was told that he 
was still refusing every attempt made 
to alleviate his grief. 

A strange custom prevails in Calabria 
when a death takes place. It is con- 
sidered indecorous that anything should 
be cooked in the house, so the friends 
and neighbors prepare food, some send- 
ing coffee, others broth; and the donor 
generally accompanies the servant who 
earries it, and and in many 
cases forces, the bereaved ones to par- 
take of it. If it were not for this 
charitable custom those who are in 
grief would suffer seriously in health, 


coaxes, 


for they would often allow days to 
elapse without food passing their 
lips. 

During the time of mourning the 


women never leave the house except to 
go to church. They receive their 
friends at home, but do not pay visits. 
For the first week the numerous vis- 
itors remain silent—any attempt at con- 
versation would be attributed to want 
of proper feeling. A quiet walk in the 
country would be quite contrary to 
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etiquette. A lady to whom I had a let- 
ter of introduction from a friend in 
Naples, broke through this rule in order 
to come and see me in an attack of 
fever I had during my stay at Tropea, 
and she was much criticised for doing 
so. She was in deep mourning for an 
only brother, the circumstances of 
whose death I will relate as illustrative 
of the vindictive character of the 
Calabrians. 

Don Antonio B— had a favorite 
horse, which he often fed with his own 
hand. One morning when he entered 
the stable he was told that the horse 
appeared to be slightly lame. He 
stooped to examine the animal's foot, 
when the brute suddenly kicked out, 
and, striking his master on the fore- 
head, felled him insensible to the 
ground, and within twenty-four hours 
he breathed his last. His sister’s an- 
guish was frightful; she seemed turned 
to stone, and for hours afterwards 
neither moved nor spoke. She had 
been as a mother to Antonio, who was 
many years younger than herself, and 
the doctors feared that the shock of his 
death would affect her reason. When 
the hour for the funeral approached 
she seemed to rouse herself from the 
stupor in which she had fallen, and to 
the surprise of every one she requested 
that a veterinary surgeon and her 
brother’s groom should be sent to her. 
She then ordered that a vein should be 
opened in the shoulder of the horse 
that had been the unfortunate cause of 
her brother’s death, and that he should 
be led bleeding behind the funeral pro- 
cession, which was ready to start. 
This decision was applauded by all, 
and, having been put into execution, the 
poor animal was made to follow his 
master’s corpse, bleeding copiously at 
every step. The distance to the church 
was short, and the procession was just 
entering its gates when the horse 
dropped dead in the road, exhausted by 
loss of blood. When I was told of this 
act of pagan vengeance, I exclaimed 
with horror; but every one seemed 
amused at my being so shocked, and 
said, that far from meriting condem- 
nation, they thought it a most touching 


tribute of affection to the Signora 
B ‘s much-loved brother. 

This revengefulness is redeemed by 
many qualities. The fidelity and loy- 
alty of the poor peasants to the rich 
landowners, whose tenants they are, is 
admirable. They would lay down their 
lives for their padroni as they call them. 
On Sundays Signora C——'s tenants 
used to flock to her house with presents 
of choice fruit, eggs, and poultry, the 
produce of the lands they farmed from 
her. The men carried their gifts in 
long woollen satchels slung over their 
shoulders; the women, leading their 
children to kiss the signora’s hand, 
would sometimes bring a new-born 
baby in a basket on their heads, finding 
it less fatiguing than to carry it in 
their arms. Many of the older men and 
women, in their joy at seeing their 
padrona after her prolonged absence in 
Naples, threw themselves on _ their 
knees at her feet as they kissed her 
hand. 

I have already said that all entertain- 
ments were stopped during the first 
part of my stay at Tropea; but the 
Signora C— received visitors at home 
from six to ten o’clock in the evening, 
and at these réunions, which were very 
numerously attended, I studied the 
character and ways of the people. No 
refreshments were given, but when 
every one had departed supper was an- 
nounced. It was prepared for my 
especial benefit, for my hostess, as is 
usually the case with Calabrians, only 
had one regular meal a day. On rising 
in the morning they drink a cup of 
coffee, and never think of touching any 
kind of food till dinner time, generally 
between one and three o'clock. I soon 
discovered that dinner was decidedly a 
movable feast. Most of them heard 
with surprise that I felt able to sup at 
ten o'clock, after having dined at two, 
a cup of coffee and a few biscuits being 
the extent of their evening meal. 

Irregular hours, united to imprudent 
exposure to the night air, brought on a 
severe attack of fever, which confined 
me to my bed for several days. What 
was my surprise on the first day of my 
illness when my hostess entered my 
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room accompanied by her maid, saying 
she was come to dress my hair for the 
usual evening reception. I protested 
that I was far too ill to rise, upon 
which she vehemently disclaimed any 
intention of proposing tha. I should do 
so. “No, cara amica, your friends will 
all come and see you, and they will 
esteem it a privilege and a pleasure 
to while away the weary hours by their 
cheerful conversation.” In vain I en- 
treated that I might be left alone, say- 
ing that I should soon be well, and that 
I could then enjoy the society of my 
friends, but if they came now it would 
certainly increase the fever. | was 
smilingly given to understand that my 
illness prevented my understanding 
what was good for me, that my friends 
would be cruelly hurt and offended if I 
declined to see them; in short, I felt that 
resistance was useless, and that it was 
better to submit, and I really felt un- 
willing to pain people who had shown 
me so much kindness. Accordingly my 
hair was dressed for the occasion; I was 
propped up with pillows, and I had to 
hold a regular soirée. The concern they 
showed was quite touching, and they 
did all in their power to cheer and 
amuse me. One old gentleman prided 
himself on his knowledge of history, 
which he put forth whenever ar oppor- 
tunity presented itself, rather to the 
annoyance of those who felt unable to 
compete with him in that respect. He 
confided to one of his friends that he 
had considerably astonished the En- 
glish lady by his learning, and espe- 
cially by his knowledge of the history 
of her own country, and indeed his 
knowledge was of the most astonishing 
description. On one occasion he in- 
formed me that Henry VIII. was a 
monster of iniquity, and he wondered 
the nation did not rise in rebellion when 
he ordered that his wife, the lovely 
Mary Queen of Scots, should be put to 
death. 

Notwithstanding their ignorance the 
Calabrian men are exceedingly intelli- 
gent and eager for information; from 
the highest to the lowest they take an 
immense interest in politics. The 
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women, although not naturally stupid, 
are strangely apathetic, and take no in- 
terest in anything but the most ordi- 
nary local topics. Their indifference to 
everything outside their own cirele is to 
be attributed chiefly to their early mar- 
riages. Most of the girls marry at fif- 
teen, while their minds are still 
unformed, and they find themselves 
burdened with the cares of a family at 
an age when they should be still in the 
schoolroom. With few exceptions I 
never saw them really interested except 
when talking of their domestic experi- 
ences or of dress. They are fond of 
bright colors and like to be arrayed in 
the newest fashion; those who can 
afford to do so supply themselves from 
the best shops in Naples, and the 
Neapolitan shopkeepers being aware of 
their taste for gaudy colors send to the 
provinces articles of dress which they 
could not easily sell to their better class 
of customers at home. 

Amongst my kindest friends I 
counted the family of the Baron 
d’Aquino, one of the most distinguished 
and respected in the place. Their 
greatest boast and pride consists in 
their being able to trace their lineal 
descent from one of the brothers of the 
great Saint Thomas Aquinas, and from 
generation to generation the name of 
Thomas has been perpetuated in the 
family. A good story was told me 
a@ propos of an old uncle of the present 
Baron d’Aquino, whose pride consider- 
ably outweighed his piety. It is the 
habit of the members of the baron’s 
household, as they assemble each even- 
ing for family prayers, to invoke 
amongst the saints St. Thomas 
Aquinas, whom they address as “our 
patron and relation,” all those present 
responding “ora pro nobis.” On one 
occasion the above-named uncle, being 
on a visit to his nephew, was present 
at the evening devotions, and heard 
with great satisfaction St. Thomas in- 
voked as “our relation,” but when the 
servants joined with the family in say- 
ing “pray for us,” it was too much for 
his feelings: he sprang from his knees 
shouting, “Hold your tongues, you in- 
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solent, low-born rascals; how dare you 
join your voices when we invoke St. 
Thomas as a relation, just as if he were 
related to you as well as to us!” The 
confusion of the poor baron, who is a 
really pious man, was extreme, and it 
Was a great mortification to him when 
he heard that the story was repeated all 
over the place. 

October is usually chosen by Italians 
as being the most suitable for excur- 
sions and picnics, for although the days 
are still bright and warm, the sun is 
not so fierce and dangerous as it is dur- 
ing the summer, and even in the early 
spring. Accordingly, on a clear bright 
day in that month, we started at about 
eight o’clock in the morning for Monte 
Poro, the ladies in carriages and about 
a dozen gentlemen on horseback. Our 
party was a numerous one, as all the 
principal families had been invited, and 
every carriage in the place put in requi- 
sition. 

A good carriage-road winding its way 
through hills covered with olive trees 
and vineyards disclosed a panorama 
which at every turn became more en- 
chanting. The vast seacoast lay 
stretched at our feet, and peak upon 
peak of the pale blue distant mountains 
opened upon our view. Now and then 
a turn in the road showed us Tropea, 
and very picturesque it looked seated 
on its rocky eminence, crowned at the 
back with rich green hills. Two hours’ 
drive brought us to a village called 
Caria; the road approaching it is bor- 
dered by poplars. Several Tropean 
families have country houses or casinos 
just outside Caria, and at one of these, 
belonging to Baron d’Aquino, we made 
our first halt. The town band, which 
had been engaged for the occasion, 
came out to meet us, striking up a very 
pretty air as it preceded us up the 
avenue which leads to the casino. 
While coffee was handed round and we 
rested after our long drive, the contadini 
in whose charge the house is left came 
to serenade us, using a kind of zither 
(peculiar to that part of Calabria) as an 
accompaniment to the songs of the 
country. These, quite unlike the lively 


Neapolitan airs, are wild, plaintive, and 
full of pathos. The baron wished me 
to see them dance, and though they 
seemed very shy of doing so before such 
a large party of strangers, they yielded 
to his request. Their dancing was ex- 
ceedingly graceful, but rather slow and 
measured, quite of the same character 
as their national music. 

The day was so clear that we were 
told the coast of Sicily could be seen 
quite plainly from one part of the gar- 
den, but to get there we had to make 
our way through a very narrow path 
tangled with rose branches, and bor- 
dered on each side by vines and fig 
trees, the branches of which hung to 
the ground. Everything seemed to 
grow without cultivation, and nature 
was beautiful in its untrained luxuri- 
ance. The winding path terminated in 
a low hedge covered with prickly pears, 
and here was such a view as well re- 
paid us for our walk. On our left was 
the chain of mountains culminating in 
those of Aspromonte, on the right the 
richly-clad hills which we had as- 
cended on our way up, and before us 
the vast expanse of sea with the fair 
coast of Sicily in the distance. Mount 
Etna could be clearly distinguished, 
with the wreath of fleecy white clouds 
which are always to be seen resting just 
beneath its cone. It seemed as if one 
could never gaze enough at so much 
beauty; but the noonday sun began to 
cover with haze the distant coast, and 
te warn us that if we did not hasten 
our departure it would be too late for 
us to attempt to reach the summit of 
Monte Poro. 

It had been arranged that I should 
ride the rest of the way with an- 
other lady, the carriages slowly follow- 
ing. 

We set out accompanied by the gen- 
tlemen, who had ridden the whole of 
the way from Tropea. The road to 
Monte Poro is a gradual ascent, and the 
air became more keen at every turn. 
We were now in the midst of large 
fields planted with lupins. This plant 
when dried is good manure, and is ex- 
ported in large quantities to Naples. 




















At a certain height up the mountain it 
ceases to grow, and as we neared the 
summit we found ourselves surrounded 
by pasture lands where flocks and 
herds of sheep and goats were grazing. 
Here and there we saw the blue smoke 
curling up in the distance from the 
various straw huts in which the shep- 
herds live. It is only during the sum- 
mer months that they can make their 
home on the mountain, for when the 
winter sets in the plains become cov- 
ered with snow, and this necessitates 
their descending with their flocks to 
more sheltered spots. We dismounted 
at a rough-looking house belonging to 
Baron d’Aquino, which is inhabited by 
the overseer of the peasants who have 
charge of his flocks, the greater portion 
of the flat tablelands which stretch out 
as far as eye can reach being his prop- 
erty. The contadini came forward to 
meet their master and his friends with 
demonstrations of joy, calling off at the 
same time the fierce-looking sheep dogs 
which, barking loudly, seemed ready to 
spring upon us. 

We wished to push on a little further 
to see the view of the coast from the 
opposite side of the mountains, but as 
the road was too rough and dangerous 
for the horses, we were to be driven 
there in the narrow carts drawn by 
oxen which are used in that part of the 
country. Two large white meek-look- 
ing oxen with long curled horns were 
soon yoked to one of these vehicles, 
which had two enormously high 
wooden wheels. The back of the cart 
was taken out to enable us to get in, 
then put back to prevent our falling 
out, so crowded together and standing 
up (for there were no seats in the cart) 
we were jolted over rough ways and 
through deep ruts, flung first to one 
side and then to the other, so shaken as 
to lose one’s breath, as with sometimes 
one wheel up and the other down the 
patient oxen dragged the heavily-laden 
eart over the ground. The driver sat 
stolidly on the edge of the cart, urging 
on his beasts in his incomprehensible 
dialect, and pricking them from time 
to time with a pointed iron goad. At 
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length we reached the point of land 
from which we were to see the expected 
view, but unfortunately the sea was 
searcely discernible through the mist 
that veiled it; the town of Monteleone 
lay clear at our feet, and beneath it 
Pizzo stood out distinctly in the bril- 
liant sunshine, but nothing beyond that 
could be seen, and as there was no hope 
of the mist disappearing there was 
nothing to be done but to re-enter our 

“art and return to the house, where 
our horses were waiting with the rest 
of the party. The descent to Caria was 
quickly accomplished, and on reaching 
the casino we found a sumptuous din- 
ner awaiting us. Italians do not under- 
stand picnicking in the open air, but 
prefer a properly laid out meal indoors, 
The band played enlivening airs during 
dinner, and after taking coffee on the 
balcony surrounding the house we en- 
tered our carriages for our homeward 
drive. The scenery of the wild hilly 
country seemed still more beautiful in 
the clear moonlight than it had done in 
the morning sunshine, but too soon we 
passed out of it into the narrow ill- 
paved streets of the town, along which 
we rattled, only regretting that a 
most delightful day had come to an 
end. 

This excursion was followed by many 
others. The neighboring country is so 
varied that each day something new 
was to be seen, and especially during 
the month of October there is much to 
interest a foreigner, as the people are 
then engaged in the vintage, and also 
in gathering the olives, which are abun- 
dant in that part of the country. The 
process of oil-making is extremely un- 
pleasant owing to the offensive odor 
which arises as the olives are crushed 
beneath the heavy stone wheels, which 
are worked in a primitive fashion by 
horses and mules, blind-folded so as to 
prevent their becoming giddy in their 
weary labor round and round. Many 
of the proprietors told me that the 
peasants are so opposed to innovations 
that they are ready to strike work if 
any improvement in the making of 
either oil or wine is suggested. The 
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people are thrifty and industrious, and 
do not leave a foot of ground unculti- 
vated. Cotton is grown in great abun- 
dance, and is one of the chief sources 
of industry in the place. Both white 
and brown cotton are cultivated, but 
the latter is most in request; it is woven 
by the women into counterpanes, which 
are much admired and have a large 
sale. The want of a railroad to Naples 
is much felt; the line, which has already 
been traced from Naples to Reggio, will 
pass through the numerous towns situ- 
ated on the coast, but as yet it reaches 
little beyond the Eboli. Fruit is so 
abundant as to overcharge the local 
market, and a great quantity is wasted 
which would fetch a high price if it 
could be exported. It is far more 
luscious than that which grows nearer 
Naples; but the inhabitants have no 
means at their command for transport- 
ing it so far, except by the Florio steam- 
ers, Which touch at Tropea but once a 
week, and their charges are so high that 
comparatively little use can be made of 
them. The so-called lime juice, so 
much used by voyagers in the Arctic 
seas, is largely made here. It is chiefiy 
extracted from the rinds of lemons, 
though those of oranges are also used 
in its production. The fruit is gathered 
when not quite ripe, women are em- 
ployed to cut it in four quarters as soon 
as it is plucked, the pulp is flung in 
heaps on the ground and used after- 
wards for feeding pigs and cows, which 
gives the meat a most peculiar flavor; 
the rind is thrown in baskets, which are 
handed to men, who press each separate 
one backwards on a sponge, which ab- 
sorbs the whole of the juice it contains. 
The rapidity and dexterity with which 
this is done is wonderful, and I was 
astonished to see how quickly great 
heaps of dry flattened-out rinds covered 
the ground. When a sponge is full it is 
squeezed out into a large deep jar pre- 
pared for the purpose, and is quickly 
filled again. The smell of this juice 
pressed from the rinds is overpowering 
in its fragrance. This work is carried 


1 Since the above was written the railway has 
been opened. 


on in large open sheds built expressly 
for the purpose. 

Another source of industry is the 
preparatiou of dried and baked figs. 
Those which are baked must first be 
well dried in the sun, then they are cut 
in half, stuffed with minced almonds 
and flavored with spice, strung on 
sharp pointed sticks, and baked in the 
oven till they are of a dark rich color. 
They are rather hard and sticky, but 
their flavor is delicious. If the season 
happens to be a rainy one, the figs are 
all spoilt, for it is necessary they should 
be exposed for many days to the rays 
of the burning sun in order to preserve 
them properly, and if any rain falls on 
them it causes them to rot. The loss in 
this case is a heavy one to the peasants, 
for, besides exporting them, they eat 
them with bread during the winter 
months, and find them an economical 
and nutritious article of food. 

There is comparatively little poverty 
in the immediate vicinity of the town, 
but before the winter sets in the place 
is over-run with poor people from the 
mountain villages who have no means 
of subsistence when the cold begins, so 
they come to seek alms or work from 
their richer neighbors. A great attrac- 
tion for them is a shrine dedicated to 
the nativity of the Blessed Virgin, to 
which they take the opportunity of 
making a devout pilgrimage when they 
fleck down from the mountains for 
their material wants to be supplied. 
The Sunday before leaving Tropea, I 
paid a visit to this interesting shrine, 
which is somewhat difficult of access. 
It is situated on a high rock which juts 
out into the sea, and is reached from 
the beach which runs along the west- 
ern side of the town. This picturesque 
rock has always gone by the name of 
“L’Isola,” and, indeed, it was formerly 
a tiny island, though now it is joined to 
the mainland by a narrow strip of sand. 
On its summit is an ancient chapel, 
which is in charge of a hermit, who 
lives there during the whole year, and 
is supported by the alms of the faith- 
ful. As we toiled up the steps hewn in 
the rock leading to it, we were followed 
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by these peasants in their costumes of 
variegated colors devoutly saying the 
rosary and singing hymns to the Ma- 
donna. The garden which surrounds 
the chapel, and is the pride of the old 
hermit, supplies the altar with flowers. 
On coming out of the chapel we found 
the whole expanse of sky and sea 
tinged with gold from the glow of the 
setting sun; the Lipari Islands, of 
which the best view is obtained from 
this spot, stood out clear on the horizon, 
and we stayed to watch the sun dip into 
the sea just behind the island of 
Stromboli, from which a pale wreath of 
smoke was slowly ascending. 

On our way down we passed some 
curious caves, used by the inhabitants 
of the town as a bathing place during 
the summer. A turn in the beach leads 
to the rock of San Leonardo, which 
though somewhat similar, is even more 
romantic than “L’Isola,” and is the first 
point that strikes the eye on landing. 
An old gentleman, who had constituted 
himself my cicerone, told me he well 
remembered when this rock was an 
island and only expert swimmers ven- 
tured to reach it, though now it is ac- 
cessible on one side from the land. A 
narrow precipitous path leads to the 
top, where there is quite a luxuriant 
garden planted with prickly pears, figs, 
and a few straggling vines. Here, ina 
rough stone hut, live an old man and 
his wife; they cultivate their little piece 
of ground, and keep goats, which 
browse on the sides of the rock. Often 
in the winter the fury of the winds and 
waves obliges them to come down and 
take refuge in the town till the storm is 
past. <A visit to this secluded old couple 
was an excuse for gratifying the curi- 
osity I had felt, from the day of my 
advent at Tropea, to mount to the top 
of this rock, which, standing just oppo 
site my bedroom window, became to me 
like the face of a familiar friend; and 
though I had thought this would be my 
first excursion outside the city walls, it 
proved to be the last. 

The day preceding my departure I 


was quite overwhelmed by the quanti- 
ties of Italians 
call them—which were sent me by my 
numerous friends. There were boxes 
of driedand baked figs; baskets of splen- 
did which had hung on the 
trees since the last and were 
sweet as honey owing to their exposure 


presents—complimenti 


oranges, 


season 


to the summer's sun; samples of choic- 
est wines made by the proprietors in 
their own vineyards, some of which 
were forty years old. One old gentle- 
man, who had nothing else to offer, sent 
me a plant of double jasmine in full 
blossom; and last but not least of my 
many treasures was a beautiful pointed 
dagger in a sheath, such as is unfortu- 
nately carried by most of the natives 
of Calabria, and often fatally used in 
their frequent quarrels. I was told to 
hide it carefully in my trunk, as such 
arms are strictly forbidden by the gov- 
ernment, and if found at the 
house at Naples might cause me annoy- 


custom 


ance, 

The steamer by which I was to leave 
was due on its way from Messina in the 
early hours of the morning, but owing 
to the uncertainty of wind and tide the 
time of its arrival was doubtful; it had 
been known to reach Tropea shortly 
after midnight, and, waiting just long 
enough to receive the mails, to start on 
its way to Naples while the intending 
passengers were hurrying to the shore. 
I therefore resolved to sit up all night, 
and my friends insisted on keeping me 
company and whiling away the time 
with music and conversation. Towards 
four o'clock it was announced that the 
steamer was in sight, and, attended by 
a numerous party, I hastened to the 
shore. It was a dark morning with a 
drizzling rain falling, and the red lights 
of the steamer could scarcely be dis- 
tinguished; but after tossing about for 
some time in an open boat I found my- 
self safe on the deck, where the last 
good-byes were said with warm and 
pressing invitations to return soon as a 
cordial welcome would always be 
awaiting me. 








—— 
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From The Nineteenth Century. 
DR. VON MIQUEL, “THE KAISER’S OWN 
MAN.” 

If, as Cardinal Newman used to 
preach, “to be perfect is to have 
changed often,” Johannes von Miquel, 
the Prussian finance minister, may 
justly claim to have advanced far on 
the path towards perfection. In the 
course of his life he has undergone 
more transformations than any other 
latter-day statesman. He has been in 
turn revolutionary, conservative, and 
reactionary; intransigeant and oppor- 
tunist; an ardent republican and an 
imperialist; a demagogue of dema- 
gogues and a whig. Once upon a time 
he was a staunch socialist—nay, even 
a communist; then he was a reformer, 
an advocate of Free Trade; now the 
Junker Agrarians are beginning to 
hope that they may yet find in him a 
saviour. It was recently suggested in 
the Reichstag—by an enemy, of course 
—that he should publish his experi- 
ences under the title of “Vom Kom- 
munisten bis zum Agrarier.” In his 
young days he used to call upon the 
very Heavens to bear him witness 
that he was an atheist; and for many 
a long year he attacked the Church, 
Protestant and Catholic alike, quite 
ruthlessly; to-day, however, he is a 
member of an _ evangelical synod! 
There is not a party in the State 
against which he has not fought, and 
fiercely too, in his time; nor is there 
one to which he has not rendered sig- 
nal service. Yet even those who hate 
him most—and for every friend he 
has, he has half-a-dozen foes—allow 
that he is no waverer, but a_ stronz 
man, the strongest man, perhaps, with 
one exception, in the whole German 
Empire. 

“Sie sind mein Mann,”' the present 
German emperor was once heard to 
exclaim while talking to Dr. von Mi- 
quel. The remark excited much com- 
ment at the time—it was within a year 
of Prince Bismarck’s fall—for Prus- 
sian aristocrats, politicians as cour- 
tiers, were quite at a loss to under- 


1 * You are my man.” 


stand what possible sympathy there 
could be between their impulsive 
young sovereign and this cynical old 
bourgeois financier. That sympathy 
there is, however, can hardly be de- 
nied; for the veriest Junker cannot 
shut his eyes to the fact that it is al- 
ways to Dr. von Miquel the emperor 
first turns for advice when things go 
wrong in Berlin. For instance, when 
his request for fresh arms wherewith 
to fight against socialism was rejected, 
he straightway summoned the doctor 
to devise means of arousing the Reichs- 
tag to a sense of its duty; he sent for 
him, too, and in all haste, when the 
Landtag would have none of his 
scheme for converting board schools 
into mission stations. Again, when 
those ironclads on which his heart is 
set were refused him, it was from 
Miquel that he sought to learn how the 
declared will of his people’s represent- 
atives might best be thwarted. From 
the day, indeed, seven years ago now, 
when he first met him in Frankfort, he 
has taken counsel with him upon all 
occasions; never has there been a 
crisis in Germany but the two have 
spent hours consulting together behind 
well-closed doors. Still, it is but fair 
to Dr. von Miquel to admit that hith- 
erto, as a rule, before ever he has been 
summoned to the palace, the mistake 
has already been made—the minister 
has been told he must go; the irritat- 
ing despatch has been sent off; or per- 
haps the indiscreet speech delivered. 
It is the réle of the undoer he has al- 
ways played, in fact—that of the doer 
being taken by the emperor himself. 
And even as an undoer, he has had dif- 
ficulties without end to contend 
against; for the court party are always 
on the alert to thwart him, to throw 
his best laid plans out of gear. 

Again and again wonder has been 
expressed that Dr. von Miquel should 
content himself with the Finance Min- 
istry, seeing that, as all the world 
knows, the _ vice-chancellorship—nay, 
perhaps even the chancellorship itself 
—is well within his grasp. He is a 
man, however, who has no taste for 














sinecures; and at the present time the 
chancellorship, it is well to remember, 
is practically a sinecure. In Germany 
there is no room just now for a Riche- 
lieu or a Bismarck; he who would 
rule must De a Father Joseph, one who 
stands behind the throne well out of 
sight. Were Wr. von Miquel to take 
Prince Hohenlohe’s place to-morrow, 
he would become of course the em- 
peror’s chief minister; but, as he is 
well aware, he would cease to be his 
Majesty’s confidential adviser. He 
would lose at one fell swoop much of 
the influence he now wields; and all 
that he would obtain in return would 
be a certain dignity, the mere sem- 
blance of power. And even for this 
semblance of power he would have no 
fixity of tenure: sooner or later— 
sooner, perhaps, rather than later—he 
would be called upon to flee into the 
wilderness, as a se~pegoat for his Im- 
perial master. This being the case, by 
beginning to talk—as he did the other 
day, and indeed always does whenever 
the chancellor question comes to the 
fore—of his age and infirmity, his del- 
icate health, and above all of his long 
sleepless nights, surely he but proves 
how much wiser he is in his generation 
than are the children of light. 

Doctor von Miquel is a Hanoverian 
by birth, a member of an old Hugue- 
not family; and his father was a dis- 
tinguished doctor. He was born in 
1828; thus, when that year of revolu- 
tions, *48, came round, he was just at 
an age to enjoy it. At Heidelberg, 
when he arrived there as student, he 
found the very air alive with plots and 
conspiracies; the lecture-rooms were 
deserted, and the talk was all of fire- 
arms and swords. Of course he threw 
himself heart and soul into the revolu- 
tionary movement; for, whatever he 
may be now, he was then, as Doctor 
Blum assures us, “ein echtes Kind 
jener Tage, da der siisse Sinneszauber 
und Weltschmerz der Lieder byrons 
und Heines die deutsche Jugend be- 
herrschte.”? His favorite reading in 


1 A true child of those days when the sweet 
magic and the *‘world-sorrow”’ of Byron's songs, 
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those days was Proudhon and Marx, 
and he had the most beautiful schemes 
in his head—perhaps, even on paper-—- 
for the regeneration of society. It was 
no good attempting to build up, how- 
ever, he was firmly convinced, until 
the pulling down was done; the first 
step to his millennium, as to most oth- 
ers, was to be a clean sweep all round. 
Thus, when the news came that the 
Badensers had risen in arms against 
their grand duke, he was wild with de- 
light, and set off at once to throw in 
his lot with theirs. In Baden he hada 
glorious time, for he found there as- 


sembled all that was maddest and 
wildest, most generous and brave in 
Europe. Never was there such a 


crowd of enthusiasts, of dreamers, of 
men with every sort of sense excepting 
common sense, all firm in the faith, 
too, that a new era, that of freedom, 
social equality, and universal brother- 
hood, was close at hand. Among these 
revolutionists Miquel, boy as he was, 
soon made his mark, for he could both 
fight well and talk well; besides, he 
was one of the few who had any .dea 
of organization. The special work 
given him to do was to stir up the 
peasants, form them into regular com- 
panies, and train them; and thoroughly 
well did he do it, as later events 
proved. But the odds against the reb- 
els were overwhelming: they were de- 


feated and the grand duke was re- 
stored. It is interesting to note that 
one of the conditions solemnly laid 


down by the ducal government as nec- 
essary for the restoration of law and 
order in Baden was the banishment of 
Johannes Miquel. And at that time he 
was barely twenty. 

Driven from Baden, Miquel betook 
himself to Paris, in the hope of finding 
a littie fighting to be done there; and 
he at once began to consort with the 
so-called dangerous class. As we 
know from his own letters, he was 
very much under the influence of Karl 
Marx in those days; and was even a 
member of the Communist League, 


and of Heine’s, held the youth of Germany in 
thrall. 
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that famous secret society that was 
popularly supposed, at one time, to 
hold in its hand the fate of all the 
crowned heads in Europe. He was 
rapidly developing, in fact, into a pro- 
fessional conspirator, when,  fortu- 
nately both for him and for Germany, 
a curious experience befell him, one 
which changed his career completely. 
While in Paris in the summer of 1850, 
he was stricken quite suddenly with 
cholera in its most terrible form. He 
was staying alone in a hotel at the 
time, and he lay there on the floor for 
hours, in an agony of pain, calling 
vainly for help. When he was found 
he was apparently dead—in a trance 
that lasted for days. This attack left 
him so prostrate, physically, and with 
nerves so shattered, that he was forced 
to renounce all his schemes and plans 
for the time being, and turn his steps 
homeward, that his own people might 
nurse him back to health and strength. 

During his long convalescence young 
Miquel had leisure to consider his po- 
sition. The three years he had spent 
as a revolutionist had been an_ idol- 
smashing time: one after another 
many of his most cherished dreams 
had vanished before the realities of 
life. He was just as ardent a patriot 
as ever he had been, as bent on free- 
ing the oppressed, on righting wrongs; 
as alert to cry at the smallest provoca- 
tion, “Down with tyrants!” His faith 
in the Golden Age of the future was 
unshaken; he was still firmly con- 
vinced that Europe would become a 
Utopia sooner or later. But he was no 
longer quite so sure as he once had 
been by whom, or how, the great socisl 
transformation was to be brougat 
about. He could not shut his eyes to 
the fact that these people with whom 
he had been thrown during the Baden 
campaign were hardly of a kind to free 
Germany, still less to reorganize it po- 
litically and socially. If this work 
were to be done it must be done, he 
was sharp-witted enough even then to 
know, not by fanatics, but by practical 
men, men capable of ruling and admin- 
istering as well as of fighting. And 
of these there seemed to be a searcity 


just then in the empire. Besides, his 
recent bitter experience had convinced 
him that there was no chance what- 
ever of effecting a successful revolu- 
tion throughout Germany for many a 
year to come; had convinced him, too, 
that such isolated risings as that in 
Baden do quite as much harm as good. 
This being we case, he at length made 
up his mind that, for the time being, 
arms must be thrown aside and some 
new method of warfare devised. He 
is ambitious, and he was poor; he was 
bent on winning a name for himself, 
and he must earn his own living or 
starve. To say that he deserted the 
cause he had espoused would be un- 
just; all that he did was to change his 
tactics. Theretofore he had fought for 
freedom in the open plain; he resolved 
to fight for it thenceforth from behind 
stone walls. After much weighing of 
pres and cons he entered the service of 
the State; and, towards the end of 
1851. Communist Leaguer though he 
was, he was appointed Reichsanwalt, 
or official prosecutor, for Géttingen. 

From the day he arrived in Géittin- 
gen, Doctor Miquel threw himself en- 
ergetically into municipal politics, asa 
staunch Democrat too, in spite of his 
official position; and before long he 
was chosen to act as speaker of the 
Biirgervorsteher—Kollegium, the most 
influential of the civie institutions. 
Thus he was plunged at once into the 
practical business of life, forced to 
study ways and means, to find solu- 
tions for actual difficulties; and this 
was a piece of supreme good fortune 
for him, as it secured for him, at the 
very right moment too, the training of 
wheh he stood most in need. Just as 
he was developing into a model citizen, 
a little incident occurred which must 
have given him a rude shock. Twelve 
of his old associates were brought to 
trial at Cologne on a charge of being 
members of the Communist League, 
and were condemned to imprisonment 
as criminals. 

About the year 1854 Doctor Miquel 
made the acquaintance of Herr von 
Bennigsen, between whom and him- 
self there soon sprang up a warm 




















friendship, founded, in some degree it 
least, on the bitter indignation they 
both felt at the then state of things in 
Hanover. Reaction was rife in the 
land; the constitution, granted but a 
few years before, was set openly at 
nought; and the king, who pinned all 
his faith to his favorite, Count Bor- 
ries, was ruling as the veriest despot. 
Doctor Miquel and Herr von Bennig- 
sen, with the party they soon gathered 
around them, tried at first to obtain by 
gentle means the redress of their na- 
tional grievances; but when _ they 
found that this was but labor in vain. 
they took their stand boldly by the 
Constitution, and proclaimed war 
against all who should venture to out- 
rage it. They organized a_ regular 
campaign against the government. 
throughont the country first, and later 


in Parliament, attacking it ruthlessly 
alike in their speeches and in the 
press. Count Borries and his col- 
leagues were wild with anger; they 


denounced their opponents as traitors, 
and vowed they would string them up 
on a high gibbet. They would have 
kept their word, too, if they had dared; 
but they feared the populace, who 
Were to a man on the side of the anti- 
reactionaries. Miquel was the special 
object of the count’s wrath owing to 


his having published a certain little 
document, “Das neue hannoversche 
Finanzgesetz von 1857,” in which he 


showed that the boasted financial ar- 
rangements of the government were 


It was in this 
gave proof of 
finan- 


practically a fraud. 
pamphlet that he first 
his extraordinary ability as a 
cier. 

Even when the battle against reac- 
tion was at its height in Hanover, and 
he was in hourly danger of arrest for 
treason, Doctor Miquel, acting always 
in concert with Herr von Bennigsen, 
found time to organize another, and 
still more important, fight. In very 
early days he had made up his mind 
that Germany’s one hope either of 
freedom or good government lay in 
unity; so long as each petty state 
stood alone, with its hand against each 
other state, tyranny and anarchy must 
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prevail. Already in 1856 we find him 
in every speech he makes trying 
arouse national feeling among his fel- 
low-countrymen; appealing to them to 
throw aside their “particularism,” to 


to 


forget that they are Hanoverians or 
Prussians, Badensers, or Saxons, and 
to think of themselves as Germans. 
He told them frankly, in season and 
out of season, that unless they were 
prepared to throw in their lots to- 
gether for better for worse and act 
as one nation, their fate was sealed. 
What would’ seattered tribes do 
against a united France on the one 


side, and a united Russia on the other? 
He took a leading part in founding the 
National League, which, in its day, did 
yeoman’s service for constitutionalism 


as well as for nationalism; and it was 
he who drew up that famous pro- 
gramme in which the unity of Ger- 


many, under the leadership of Prussia, 
was for the first time proclaimed as a 
political necessity. And this, it must 
be remembered, was in 1859, in those 
far-back days when it was the fashion 
to greet any mention of German unity 


either with sneers and laughter or 
with indignation. At that time Prince 
Bismarck himself was a determined 
opponent of the unity movement, 


dubbed it indeed a craze, a fad; while 
for the Junkers, they as a 
were strongly in favor of putting a 
stop to it once for all by shooting down 
its leaders. 

It is curious to note that, even in the 
sixties, although he had then been for 
years the co-leader of a great constitu- 
tional party, Doctor Miquel had by no 
means entirely renounced his old faith 
in physical force as an effectual means 
of righting wrongs. He was an enthu- 
siastic supporter of the Prussian Par- 
liament all through its struggle 
against Bismarck: and there is a de- 
cidedly revolutionary ring about some 


as class 


of the speeches he made when that 
struggle was at its height. For in- 


stance, at a public meeting held during 
the great National League Conference 
of 1863, he declared “Die Herren in 


Berlin migen sich in Acht nehmen und 
Bogen 


den nicht zu straff spannen, 
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sonst schicken wir ihnen eines Tages 
die Arbeiter auf den Hals, und dann 
kénnten sie leicht das Schicksal der 
Bourbonen theilen.”* Again and again 
he stated publicly that Prussia must 
have recourse to arms should all other 
means of maintaining her liberty fail 
her. He was never weary of compar- 
ing Bismarck with our Strafford; and 
he certainly implied more than once 
that the Prussians might do worse 
than mete out to the one the same fate 
that the English, two hundred years 
before, had meted out to the other. 
Nay, it is said that he even went so far 
as to drop a hint as to where, in dra- 
matic fitness, the execution should 
take place. The guillotine for the 
prince was, it seems, to be erected by 


the side of Frederick the Great’s 
statue. There is something almost 
personal in the extreme bitterness 


with which Doctor Miquel used at that 
time to denounce the future chancel- 
lor; evidently he mistrusted him pro- 
foundly, and disliked bim not only as 
a politician, but as a man. 

The war of 1866 was a terrible blow 
for Doctor Miquel anu his friends; for, 
although it brought within measur- 
able distance that united Germany on 
which their hearts were set, it did so 
in a way that was infinitely galling to 
their feelings as patriots. What they 
had for years been hoping for, and 
working for, was that all the German 
States should of their own free will 
join together, and, in a friendly give- 
and-take spirit, arrange the terms of 
their union. But, instead of that, as 
Miquel once remarked bitterly in the 
Reichstag: “Es hat sich gezeigt, dass 
nicht mit den ideellen Mitteln der 
geistigen Uberzeugung, sondern mit 
machtvoller Anstrengung der Kriifte 
des preussischen Staates, durch 
yewalt und Krieg, der Boden geschaf- 
fen werden musste, auf welchem das 
deutsche Reich gebaut werden konnte. 
Viele Ideale sind verletzt, viele Hoff- 


1“ Those gentlemen in Berlin had better take 
heed to themselves not to stretch the bow too 
tight, or we shall turn the workers loose on 
them one of these days, and then they may easily 
share the fate of the Bourbons.” 
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nungen sind zu Schanden geworden.”* 
Everything that could be done to pre- 
vent this war, he had done, both in the 
Hanoverian Parliament and elsewhere. 


He had proved to the hilt in hs 
speeches that for Hanover to turn 
against Prussia and throw in her lot 
with Austria was sheer madness; that 
it she did so, there was nothing before 
her but ruin. He had implored the 
king and his ministers again and again 
to change their course, even at the 
eleventh hour, and not to plunge their 
country into a contest in which she 
had nothing to gain and everything to 
lose. But he might just as well have 
talked to stocks and stones for any 
heed they gave to his words; and the 
result was Hanover awoke one morn- 
ing to find herself a Prussian province. 
It was then, during those dark uays 
that followed the defeat of his country, 
that Doctor Miquel first showed his 
real mettle; from a party leader, an 
agitator, he became at one fell stroke 
a statesman, an expert in opportunism. 
He helped to secure for his country the 
best possible terms from its conquer- 
ors; that done, he at once joined hands 
with these conquerors in their efforts 
to frame a constitution, not only for 
Prussia, but for the whole North Ger- 
man Empire. In 1867 he was elected 
member of the Prussian Landtag, and 
also of the North German Reichstag. In 
that same year the National League 
was dissolved, and in its place the Na- 
tional Liberal party was founded, 
with Bennigsen and Miquel its 
leaders. 

Doctor Miquel’s fame preceded him 
to Berlin, and his colleagues looked on 
him with no little curiosity when, on 
the sixth of March, 1867, he for the 
first time entered the Reichstag Tri- 
bunal, “das tiefschwarze, _ rollende 
Auge voll geistiger Glut emporge-rich- 
tet, das schwarze Haar verwirrt riick- 


as 


2? “It has been seen that the ground on which to 
build the German Empire had to be prepared, 
not through the ideal means of intellectual con- 
viction, but through the violent exertion of the 
Prussian State, by force and war. Many ideals 
have been wounded; many hopes brought to 
naught.” 























wiirtsliegend, bleich und gefurcht wie 
ein Mann, der viel physisches und 
geistiges Leid durchlebt hat.” * The 
subject under discussion was what 
should be the constitution and prerog- 
atives of the parliament to which the 
government of the new empire was to 
be entrusted. Miquel pleaded that it 
should be from the first a real parlia- 
ment, one endowed with real power 
and the means of making that power 
to be felt. “Ein Parlament hervorge- 
gangen aus allgemeinen Volkswahlen, 
ehne Rechte, wird unmiissig sein in 
seinen Forderungen, revolutioniir in 
seinen Bestrebungen,” he declared. “Ein 
Parlament, dem man wahrhafte Rechte 
gewiihrt, wird sich seiner Verantwort- 
lichkeit bewusst sein, wird konservativ 
und massvoll auftreter....”’*? “We 
are determined,” he announced, and he 
had a strong party at his back, “to sac- 
rifice everything, even liberty itself for 
the moment, if it be necessary, for the 
sake of founding this Imperial Coun- 
cil.” But no unnecessary sacrifices 
must be demanded of them, vital con- 
stitutional rights must be preserved in- 
tact; for, as he bade Prince Bismarck 
bear well in mind, although “man kann 
wohl einen neuen Staat schaffen durch 
glorreiche Schlachten; ihn begriinden 
aber fiir die Dauer und befestigen ohne 
die freie Zustimmung des besonnenen 
Kerns der Nation, das ist heute wie 
ehedem unmédglich.’’* There was the 
ring of true imperialism in every word 
he uttered, an imperialism which, as 
events have proved, was more than 
thirty years in advance of its time. He 

1 “His dark restless eyes uplifted, all aglow with 
spiritual fire, his black bair thrown back in dis- 
order, pallid and furrowed as a man who has 
gone thro ughmuch suffering, physical and men- 
tal.”—Dr. Hans Blum, im Auf dem Wege zur 
deutschen Einheit. 

2“ A parliament, the outcome of universal suf- 
frage, without rights, will be exorbitant in its 
demands, revolutionary in its endeavors, A par- 
liament to which real rights are secured will be 
alive to its responsibility, will show itself con- 
servative and moderate.” 

3 “Anew State may, itis true, be created by 
means of victorious battles ; to found one and 
establish it lastingly, without the free consent 
of the men who are the backbone cf the nation, 
is, to-day, as ever, impossible.”’ 
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appealed to his colleagues to sweep 
away all petty distinctions between 
state and state, and to found an empire 
at once strong, firmly united, and free. 
Not only must there be an imperial 
army and navy, but imperial law 
courts, he insisted, and an imperial ex- 
chequer, with imperial taxation to 
draw upon, and an imperial finance 
minister at its head. 

This speech took the Reichstag by 
storm, and won for Doctor Miquel at 
once a place in the first rank of par- 
liamentary orators. At the same time 
it raised up against him hosts of en- 
emies—Ultramontanes and Particular- 
ists on the one side; and, on the other, 
socialists, republicans, and advanced 
democrats. Cries of “renegade” were 
promptly raised by his old associates, 
who failed to understand that it was 
not so much he who had changed, al- 
though changed he undoubtedly had, as 
the state of things in Germany. 

From 1867 to 1875, but especially dur- 
ing the time the Zoll Parliamen: was 
sitting, Doctor Miquel’s influence, both 
in the Reichstag and throughout Ger- 
many, was greater than that of any 
other man excepting Prince Bismarck. 
In those days the National Liberal 
party was all-powerful in the State, 
and he was its very brain, while Herr 
von Bennigsen, his firm ally, was tts 
tongue. The chancellor could do noth- 
ing without their support, thus they 
were able to dictate to him their own 
terms. The North German Constitu- 
tion was in a great measure their work: 
and so was the Zollverein; while every 
bill that passed through the Reichstag 
bore the impress of their hand. When 
the French war came, Doctor Miquel 
made no attempt to conceal his satis- 
faction; for he looked upon it as a nec- 
essary preliminary to the consolidation 
of the empire; and, in his keen delight 
at its result, in his gratitude for the 
skill with which it was managed, he 
lost much of his old mistrust of Prince 
Bismarck. All through the Kultur 
kampf he was heart and soul on the 
chancellor’s side, and upon more than 
one occasion he proved himself a most 
valuable ally. 
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In 1870, that he might devote him- 
self entirely to politics, he resigned the 
burgomastership of Osnabriick. It was 
then that he made the one great blun- 
der of his life. He was a poor man, 
one who felt his poverty keenly too; it 
chafed him sorely that he must give 
up to earning his own daily bread time 
he was eager to devote to the service 
of his country. Besides, as he has 
since declared publicly, he holds it to 
be neither right ner seemly that a man 
wielding great influence in the State 
should be in straitened circumstances, 
harassed at every turn for money. He 
therefore, in an evil hour for himself, 
became a director of the great Dis- 
conto-Gesellschaft as well the 
St. Gotthard Railway; and he allowed 
himself to be brought forward by a 
well-known group of speculators as a 
supporter of various financial schemes 
and undertakings. By so doing he se- 
cured for himself, if his opponents are 
to be believed, an income of some 
20,0001. a year. At first all went well; 
it was a time of unparalleled pros- 
perity in Germany; the new empire 
was flooded with money, and the wild- 
est schemes met with ready support. 
Not only Doctor Miquel, but all the 
members of the National Liberal party, 
threw themselves more or less into the 
movement, and became company pro- 
moters, financiers. Their political in- 
fluence in the State was steadily in- 
creasing meanwhile; they had at their 
back the great majority of the town 
constituencies; and Bismarck, who 
frankly acknowledged their power, 
was quite prepared to welcome both 
Miquel and von Bennigsen into his cab- 
inet as soon as ever they cared to join 


as of 


him. 

But after the flood came of course 
the ebb; the fat kine were followed by 
the lean; a time of great commercial 
depression set in, and crash followed 
crash. Ugly rumors were soon spread 
abroad: and Doctor Miquel was singled 
out for special attack, a regular news- 
paper crusade being organized against 
him. He was accused of having used 
his influence with the government to 
cial privileges for companies 


secure spe 
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in which he was interested financially; 
nay, even of having drawn up a certain 
law, the Actiengesetz, for the express 
purpose of enabling directors of public 
companies to commit frauds with im- 


punity. And at that very time he was 
presiding over the great Imperial Law 
Commission, which included among its 
members the most distinguished law- 
yers and judges in the empire! He 
was working night and day, too, to ar- 
range the compromise by which the 
Septennat was to be renewed; and his 
appointment as minister was expected 
from day to day. 

So long as the attacks on him were 
confined to the press, Doctor Miquel 
could ignore them, but the case was 
otherwise when his enemies began to 
hurl accusations at him across the 
floor of the House. First Herr Lasker 
undertook his defence, and strove with 
all the force of his eloquence to prove 
that he was an injured man, that there 
was not a shadow of foundation in fact 
for the charges that were being ban- 
died about. His speech, however, was 
listened to but coldly. Then Doctor 
Miquel took the matter into his own 
hands and published a personal expla- 
nation; an apology, though, rather than 
a justification. While denying stren- 
uously that he had ever used his politi- 
cal influence to further his private in- 
terests, or that he had had any part or 
lot in the questionable transactions of 
some of the companies of which he had 
been director, he frankly admitted that 
he had done wrong in that he had al- 
lowed his name to be used in connec- 
tion with undertakings which he had 
had no time either to watch over or 
control. He had done no evil himself, 
but he had certainly, though unwit- 
tingly, allowed much evil to be done 
under the shadow of his authority; and 
for this, as he knew full well, he must 
pay the penalty. And a terribly heavy 
penalty it was. Just at the very time 
when he might have played a leading 
réle in Europe—when schemes of social 
reform in which he would have de- 
lighted, and questions of tariff. were 
coming to the fore—he must resign his 
Seat in the Reichstag and retire into 




















He was forced to stand 
party he had 


private life. 
aside while the great 
helped to build up committed blunder 
after blunder, split itself up into fac- 
tions, and forfeited completely the con- 


fidence of the constituencies. He must 
stand aside, too, and see Bismarck be- 
ing driven to come to terms with his 
old enemies, the Ultramontanes and 
Junkers, because the National Liberals 
were no longer strong enough to keep 
his government in power. How he 
must have cursed in those days that 
wealth he had gained, when he 
thought of all that the gaining of it had 
cost him. 

When Doctor Miquel withdrew from 
the Reichstag, he retired to Osnabriick, 
where the citizens showed what they 
thought of the Berliners and their slan- 
ders by promptly reappointing him 
their burgomaster. While holding this 
office he won for himself such fame as 
a municipal reformer, that the people 
of Frankfort-on-Main appealed to him 
to take their city in hand and reorgan- 
ize its institutions. He accepted their 
burgomastership in 1880 and threw 
himself heart and soul into the work of 
his office, with the result that Frank- 
fort soon became the model city of Ger- 
many, the Mecca of all who are inter- 
ested in municipal reforms and experi- 
ments. Although he was elected mem- 
ber of the Prussian Upper House in 
1882, and was returned to the Reichs- 
tag two years later, he held himself 
resolutely aloof from party politics un- 
til 1886, when he joined with Herr von 
Bennigsen in bringing about the Cartel, 
that union of the National Liberals, 
Free Conservatives, and Imperialists to 
which Prince Bismarck was indebted 
for the passing of the Septennat and 
many another of his measures. Even 
then, however, the doctor seemed anx- 
ious to keep himself in the background. 
Perhaps he realized that the party to 
which he belonged had seen its day; 
perhaps he realized, too, for he has a 
marvellous gift of reading the signs of 
the times, that Bismarck’s power was 
on the wane, and he wished to avoid 
entanglements. Be this as it may, 
far as the world could judge, his only 


so 
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desire, at that time, was to be allowed 
to go quietly on with his work as bur- 
In December, 1889, 
ever, the emperor paid a visit to Frank- 
fort, and was much impressed by the 
masterly way in which the affairs of 
the city were organized and managed. 
He was keenly interested, too, as he 
showed plainly, by what he saw of its 
burgomaster, with his odd combination 
of cynicism and enthusiasm. Here 
was the very man he stood in need of, 
one who had new ideas in his head and 
eared not a whit for tradition; one who 
was in sympathy with new courses and 
experiments, in sympathy, too, though 
in a fashion, with 
those workers whom the emperor was 
then eager Within 
three months Bismarck fell and Doctor 
Miquel was summoned to Berlin. In 
the following June he was appointed 
minister of finance. 

It is too early days for judgment to 
be passed on Doctor Miquel’s work as 
minister; even his admirers admit that 
his schemes—and they are many 
not all perfect; while that 
them have considerable merit 
terest allow. Prussian 
were in a deplorable condition when he 
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accepted office; expenditure was in 
creasing by leaps and bounds, and 


without any corresponding increase of 


income. Although he worked night 


‘and day—he can work for longer hours 


than almost any other man in Europe 

pinching, saving, devising ingenious 
expedients for raising money, for some 
time it was all in vain; year after year 
he had to face the Landtag with a de- 
ficit. The first reform he attempted 
has certainly proved a_ brilliant 
cess; it has adjusted, in some degree at 
least, the burden of taxation to the 
backs that are best able to bear it. Al- 
ready in 1891 he succeeded in passing 
a progressive income tax—a startling 
innovation in Prussia—by which while 
four per cent. is levied on incomes 
above one hundred thousand marks a 
year, only two-thirds per cent. is levied 
on those between six thousand and 
nine hundred and fifty, and nothing at 
all on those under nine hundred 
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and fifty marks. The very next 
year he put a stop to a scandalous 
anomaly by abolishing the taxation 
immunity enjoyed theretofore by cer- 
tain princes and nobles, and forcing 
them, as their less distinguished fel- 
lows, to contribute to the State Ex- 
chequer. Then in 1893 he placed a pro- 
gressive tax on property, personal 1s 
well as real, above six thousand marks 
in value. These measures, without en- 
tailing any great sacrifice on the poorer 
class of taxpayers, have resulted in 92 
considerable increase of revenue—so 
considerable, indeed, that last January 
Doctor Miquel was able to announce 
to the Landtag that he had a surplus 
of sixty million marks, and that he 
hoped to have one of eighty million 
marks next year. Thereupon the: em- 
peror promptly showed his apprecia- 
tion of the work his own special minis- 
ter was doing by ennobiing him and be- 
stowing on him the Order of the Black 
Eagle. 

Already in 1894 Dr. von Miquel had 
undertaken, at the emperor's request, 
to reorganize the finances of the em- 
pire; and to try to devise means of pre- 
venting the ever-recurring deficit in the 
Imperial Budget. And before many 
months had passed he had formulated a 
colossal scheme by which, if the Reichs- 
tag had but sanctioned it, the empire 
would at once have been provided with 
ample means wherewith to meet its 
expenditure and even to pay off some of 
its debts. He proposed to raise a sum 
of no less than one hundred million 
marks a year by an imperial ad valorem 
tax on tobacco, and also to place heavy 
ad valorem duties on wines and spirits. 
But the Reichstag would have none of 
his tobacco tax, and granted the duty 
on spirits only after much cavilling. 
Doctor Miquel’s attitude in face of the 
opposition of the Reichstag was very 
characteristic. As soon as he perceived 
that there was no chance of his meas- 
ures being carried, he quietly withdrew 
from the debate, leaving the task of 
defending them to Herr Posadowsky. 
When the result of the critical division 
was announced, he merely remarked, 


with a gentle little shrug of his shoul- 
ders: “You will have to pass the bill, 
you know, sooner or later.” 

Within a year of his becoming min- 
ister Doctor Miquel was placedin amost 
trying position: the Zedlitz Education 
Law, the most reactionary bill that had 
seen light in Prussia for one hundred 
years and more, was introduced into 
Parliament with the full approval not 
only of all his colleagues, but of the 
emperor himself. It was a government 
measure, and he must either support it 
or resign. And he was just in the first 
flush of his delight in his work, revel- 
ling in the knowledge that he was at 
length in a position to effect reforms he 
had been planning for years. None the 
less he told his colleagues roundly what 
he thought of their bill; told them that 
he neither could nor would support it; 
warned them that, if they persisted in 
passing it, they would have to provide 
themselves with another finance min- 
ister. They would have done so, too, 
quite cheerfully had the decision been 
left in their hands; but it was not; for 
so great was the public clamor raised 
against the proposed law that the em- 
peror insisted on its withdrawal. Then 
Dr. Miquel was at once hailed as Prus- 
sia’s strong man; and, what is note- 
worthy, the semi-official press promptly 
ranged itself on his side. From that 
day to this it has supported him stead- 
ily, while attacking in turn Count 
Caprivi, Baron Marschall, and almost 
every other minister. It had hardly a 
word of reproach for him even when, 
some four years ago, his political op- 
ponents published a certain letter he 
had written in his young days. Yet this 
letter, it must be confessed, is of a kind 
that must have ruffled considerably 
official susceptibilities; for in it—it is 
addressed to Karl Marx—the doctor de- 
clares that he is a communist and an 
atheist; and that the object for which 
he is striving is to bring about the dic- 
tatorship of the working classes. 
“Meine Mittel wiihle ich einzig und 
allein nach der Zweckmiissigkeit,” he 
adds ... “Wir miissen den individu- 
ellen Hass, die Rachlust des Bauern 
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gegen den Wucherer, die Erbitterung 
des Tagelihners gegen den Herrn aus- 
beuten.” * Had these words been writ- 
ten by, say, Baron Marschall, even as a 
schoolboy, one can well imagine the 
attacks to which they would have sub- 
jected him. But the finance minister 
is a privileged person with a certain 
section of the Berlin press. 

In these latter days Dr. von Miquel’s 
influence has increased, and is still in- 
creasing steadily; it is with his tacit 
approval, if not at his suggestion, that 
Count Caprivi, Count Eulenberg, and 
Baron Marschall—three formidable 
rivals—have been driven from office. 
At the present time the feeling is strong 
in Berlin that, for the future, it is to 
him the emperor will look for help in 
drawing up the imperial programme, no 
matter who may bear the title of im- 
perial chancellor. Should this prove to 
be the case, we shall hear no more of 
threats and scoldings, or of open con- 
flicts between the Reichstag and the 
crown, those who knew Doctor Miquel 
best maintain. A new era will begin, 
they declare, one of cajolery and man- 
agement, of the velvet glove, with the 
iron hand, though, withinit. Theagrari- 
ans will be soothed with promises— 
possibly, too, with some trifling per- 
formances; the Ultramontanes will be 
encouraged to hope for marks of im- 
perial favor; and an attempt will be 
made, perhaps, even to win over to the 
side of the government the more mod- 
erate of the Social Democrats. Crude 
legislation will cease to be the order of 
the day; and the measures introduced 
into the Reichstag will be so cunningly 
worded that Doctor Lieber himself will 
fail to find anything in them at which to 
cavil. Everything that can be done will 
be done, in fact, if these prophets are 
to be believed, to avoid friction and give 
to the land at least the appearance of 
internal peace. One thing is certain: 
Doctor Miquel is as bent as the emperor 


1 “T choose my means purely and simply witha 
view ta their serving their purpose. . . . We 
must turn individual hatred to account, the 
peasant’s thirst for revenge on the moneviender, 
the daily laborer’s animosity against his master.” 
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himself on Germany’s .becoming a 
world-power, with rich colonies, and a 
strong navy wherewith to defend them. 
It was at a banquet in his house, it will 
be remembered, that was first: handed 
round that little document—his Maj- 
esty’s own handiwork—in which every 
ship France and Russia possess is tabu- 
lated with infinite care. But he is 
keenly alive to the fact tnat colonies 
cannot be founded, or war-ships built, 
without money; and that money can be 
obtained only from the Reichstag. The 
first thing to be done, iuerefore, he 
holds, is to “capture” the Reichstag; at 
any cost an end must be put to the pres- 
ent strained relations between the 
crown and the representatives of the 
empire, 


EpItH SELLERS. 





From The Cornhill Magazine, 
THE ROMANCE OF RACE. 

Let us begin, like a wise preacher, 
with a personal anecdote. It happened 
to me once, Many years since, to be tak- 
ing a class in logic in a West Indian 
college. The author of our text-book 
had just learnedly explained to us that 
personal proper names had no real 
connotation. “Nevertheless,” he went 
on, “they may sometimes enable us to 
draw certain true inferences. For ex- 
ample, if we meet a man of the name of 
John Smith, we shall at least be justi- 
fied in concluding that he is a Teuton.” 
Now. as it happened, that class con- 
tained a John Smith; and as I read 
those words aloud, he looked up in my 
face with the expansive smile of no 
Teutonic forefathers: for this John 
Smith was a pure-blooded negro. So 
much for the pitfalls of ethnological 
generalization! 

Nevertheless, similar conclusions on a 
very large scale are often drawn on 
grounds as palpably insufficient as 
those of my logician. Facts of lan- 
guage and facts of race are mixed up 
with one another in most admired dis- 
order. If people happen to speak an 
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“Aryan” tongue, we dub them Aryans. 
We take it for granted one man is a 
Scot merely because he is called Mac- 
pherson or Gillespie; we take it for 
granted another is an Irishman on no 
better evidence than because his name 
is Paddy O’Sullivan. Yet a survey of 
some such delusive examples will suf- 
fice to show that all is not Celtic that 
speaks with a brogue nor all Chinese 
that wears a pigtail. 

Some familiar instances of outlying 
linguistic or ethnical islands, so to 
speak—little oases of one speech or 
blood or religion in the desert of an- 
other—will serve to lead up to the curi- 
ous romances of ethnology and philol- 
ogy which I mean to huddle loosely to- 
gether in this article. Everybody is 
familiar, of course, with such stories as 
that of the mutineers of the Bounty, 
who founded the colony on Pitcairn’s 
Island, where a little community, about 
one-quarter British and three-quarters 
Polynesian, preserved the English lan- 
guage and the Christian religion for 
many years, without the slightest inter- 
course with the outer world. Equally 
significant in their way are the belated 
islands of Celticism in America, such 
as the Highlanders of Glengarry, in 
Canada, who migrated in a mass, and 
who still speak no tongue but Gaelic; 
or the Glamorganshire Welsh of the 
Pennsylvanian mining districts, who 
inhabit whole villages where Cymric is 
now the universal language. Again, 
we may take as typical examples of 
such insulation in the matter of religion 
the Abyssinian Christians, almost en- 
tirely cut off for centuries from the rest 
of Christendom by the intrusive belt of 
Nubian and Egyptian Islam. Who 
does not know, once more, that strange 
outlying church, the Christians of St. 
Thomas, whom the early Portuguese 
navigators found still surviving on the 
Malabar coast in India? Though be- 
lieving themselves to derive their Chris- 
tianity from the preaching of St. 
Thomas, these native sectaries are 
really a branch of the Nestorian Church 
of Persia—a distant scion of the Patri- 
archate of Babylon. Founded in the 


sixth century, their sect was recruited 
by successive flights of refugees from 
the revived Zoroastrianism of that date, 
and the triumphant Mahommedanism 
of succeeding generations. Their 
sacred language is even now Syriac. 
Or, finally, may we not take the racial 
islands, like the ancient Basque nation- 
ality in France and Spain, the Black 
Celts of Ireland and Scotland, and the 
Germans of Transylvania? side by side 
with whom we may place the scattered 
and intermixed races, like the Jews and 
the Gipsies, who still preserve some 
relics of their ancient tongues, while 
speaking in each country the language 
of the inhabitants. It will be clear at 
once from so rapid a survey of these 
few familiar instances that a map of 
the world, colored by race, by speech, 
or by religion, would be dotted all over 
with insulated colonies, as quaint and 
suggestive in their way as that of the 
mutineers of the Bounty. 

Consider, as one striking and well- 
known example, the curious history of 
the Parsees, earlier pilgrim fathers of 
an Oriental Mayflower, who fled east- 
ward and southward before the face of 
Islam in Persia to the west coast of 
India. Their very name means Per- 
sians; they are the remnant of the an- 
cient Zoroastrian religion, followers 
of that shadowy and doubtful prophet, 
whose very existence has been called 
in question by the scepticism of our 
century. But whether or not there was 
ever a Zoroaster, it is certain, at least, 
that Zoroastrianism flourished in 
Irania, from Thibet to the Tigris, at the 
time of Alexander; and that it declined 
before the fashionable Hellenism of the 
Seleucids, or, later, of the Parthian 
and Grvco-Bactrian kings. Gradually, 
however, the Hellenic influence in 
Inner Asia “petered out,” as an Amer- 
ican miner would say, for lack of fresh 
Greek blood, till at last hardly any- 
thing tangible was left of it save Greek 
names in Greek letters on coins of bar- 
baric kings. Then a native dynasty, 
that of the Sassanians, upset the last 
of the half-Hellenized Arsacidze, and 
the Zoroastrian faith, which had lin- 
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gered on among the people, became, at 
the beginning of the third century after 
Christ, the established religion. The 
Magi had things all their own way, and 
persecuted Greek thought with the zeal 
of inquisitors. For four hundred years 
the creed of the Zend-Avesta held sway 
in Iran, till the Caliph Omar bore down 
upon the land with his victorious Ma- 
hommedans. The mass of the popula- 
tion were “converted” en bloc by the 
usuai argument of Islam, at the battle 
of Nahavand; and the faithful remnant, 
who declined to accept the creed of the 
Prophet at the point of the sword, fled 
as best they might to the desert of 
Khorassan. A few thousand perse- 
cuted and despised Zoroastrians, known 
as Guebres, still linger on in the do- 
minions of the shah; but the greater 
part of the incorruptible took ship to 
India, where they settled for the most 


part in the neighborhood of Bombay 
and the other trading towns of the 
western coast. As they never inter- 


marry with Hindoos or Mahommedans, 
they still remain pure, both in race and 
r.iigion, and cannot be regarded as in 
any sense representative of the people 
of India. Their sacred language is still 
the Zend of the Avesta, and their fire- 
worship is as pronounced as when they 
fled from Persia. 

These historic examples are familiar 
to most of us. Far more interesting, 
however, are the prehistoric facts of 
similar implication, which are known to 
few save the students of ethnology. It 
is not everybody, for instance, who is 
aware that the language of Madagascar 
is not African at all, but a pure Ma- 
layan dialect. The ruling race of the 
island (till France displaced them) were 
the very un-negro-like Malayan Hovas. 
Now, the Malays in their day were the 
Greeks or the English of the Indian 
Ocean. Just as the Hellenic race an- 
nexed the Mediterranean, turning the 
inland sea with their colonies into “a 
Greek lake” (as Curtius calls it), and 
just as the “Anglo-Saxon” race an- 
nexed the Atlantic and the Pacific, col- 
onizing the United States, Canada, 
South Africa, and Australasia, so did 


547 
the Malays annex the Indian Ocean, 
penetrating every part of it in their 
light pirate craft, and settling where 
they would among subject populations. 
They may be compared with the 
Pheenicians in the earlier world as 
pioneers of navigation among the far- 
eastern islands. 

The aboriginal people of Madagascar, 
again, were apparently not African at 
all, but members of the still more an- 
cient Melanesian which is scat- 
tered in little groups over so many parts 


race, 


of the Pacific and the Malay Archi- 
pelago. This race apparently spoke 


ulready, at an early date, the common 
Malayo-Polynesian tongue—that wide- 
spread speech which, as we now know, 
forms the basis of all the dialects in use 


from Madagascar itself, right across 
Java, New Zealand, and Melanesia, to 
the Sandwich Islands and the very 


shores of America. And, what is odder 
still, the Malagasy dialect of the pres- 
ent day approaches nearest to that of 
the Philippines and of [Easter Island. 
In other words, at these immense dis- 
tances relics of an ancient common lan- 
guage survive, which has 
undergone specialization and simplifi- 
cation into the modern Malay of Java 
and its neighborhood. It is almost as 
taough somewhere, among scattered 
villages in Portugal and in Roumania, 
people were still speaking tolerably 
pure Ciceronian Latin, which elsewhere 
had glided by imperceptible degrees 
into French and Spanish, Italian and 
Provencal. 

The lowest and oldest layer of the 
Malagasy population thus probably 
consists of black, woolly-haired Melane- 
sians; above it come true yellow-brown 
Malayan immigrations, the last of 
which is apparently that of the dom- 
inant Hovas. These two have inter- 
married more or less with one another. 
But there is also a true negro admix- 
ture on the side nearest Africa; while 
the intrusive Arab has, of course, estab- 
lished himself along the coast-line 
wherever he found an opening for his 
peculiar genius. Thus, even before 
Christianity and the European element 


elsewhere 
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came in to disturb our view, the eth- 
nical facts of the island were tolerably 
mixed, and presented several problems 
on which I have not space to touch. 
But if this seems a good deal of ethnol- 
ogy for a single land, we must remem- 
ber that Madagascar would cut up into 
four of England; and even in our own 
country the known elements of the 
population, Silurian, Cymric, Brigan- 
tian, Cornish, Anglian, Saxon, Nor- 
wegian, Danish, Norman, and so forth, 
are sufficiently numerous; while mod- 
ern anthropologists would probably 
fight hard for an admixture of Palzeo- 
lithic, Neolithic, Roman, Dacian, and 
Spanish elements, as well as for a 
trifling fraction of Jewish, Gipsy, 
Huguenot, and negro blood. It is 
a truism now to say. that “there 
is no such thing as a pure race;” 
every individual, especially in civilized 
countries, is a meeting-place and battle- 
field for endless hostile and conflicting 
ancestors. Our idiosyncrasy depends 
in the end upon the proportion of each 
which comes out victor in the formation 
of our character. 

Take the single kingdom of Scotland 
alone. Englishmen are carelessly wont 
to suppose there is such a thing as a 
Scotch temperament. Scotchmen know 
better. Even if we omit from the reck- 
oning such remoter and more doubtful 
elements as Black Celts, and so forth, 
we may say, roughly speaking, that 
Scotland consists of six distinct nation- 
alities—the English of the Lothians, the 
Welsh of Strathclyde, the Irish Scots 
of Argyllshire, the true Gaels of tie 
Highlands, the Picts of the East Coast, 
and the Scandinavians of Orkney, 
Caithness, and Sutherland. All these, 
of course, though in some places ¢ol- 
erably pure, are in others inextricably 
intermingled; while outlying islands of 
each, such as the Picts of Galloway, are 
universally recognized. The “Little 
England beyond Wales” in Pembroke- 
shire, maimly peopled by Flemings, who 
are English in speech among a Welsh- 
speaking population, forms a similat 
example in the southern half of our 
island; while, conversely, little outlaw 


communities of Welsh-speaking Britors 
are known to have held out in the eyots 
of the Fens for many generations 
against the conquering English of East 
Anglia and Mercia. 

Take a linguistic case again. How 
strange it would seem to us to-day if 
there existed, say in Newfoundland, a 
colony of Anglo-Saxons, sent there by 
King Alfred, and speaking still the 
pure old Saxon tongue of King Alfred’s 
Wessex! Yet this would exactly par- 
allel the case of Iceland. While Danes 
and Swedes have modernized the an- 
cient Scandinavian of the Sagas into 
the Danish and Swedish of the present 
day, the Icelanders still go on speaking 
the tongue of their forefathers pretty 
much as it was spoken by Rolf the 
Ganger and Harold Hardrada; they 
read the Sagas in the tongue of the old 
singers as easily as our children can 
read Shakespeare and the English 
Bible. Mr. Steffanson, the learned Ice- 
lander, tells me another interesting fact 
of the same sort. It seems the women 
in certain parts of Normandy still wear 
a peasant cap with silver ornaments 
identical to this day with the cap com- 
monly worn by Icelandic women. I 
need hardly add that the names of 
Norman villages are but Frenchified 
corruptions of the old pirate nomen- 
clature—Ivo’s toft has been shortened 
to Ivetdt, while Hacon’s home has de- 
clined into Haconville. 

On the other hand, nothing is more 
fallacious than the old-fashioned argu- 
ment from language to kinship. It 
used once to be thought there was a 
“evreat Aryan race” because there were 
many peoples who spoke the Aryan lan- 
guages. I doubt whether even Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller himself really be- 
lieves nowadays in Our Aryan Ances- 
tor; certainly, for the rest of the world, 
that exploded old humbug has vanished 
into the limbo of Central Asia, whence 
he never came, according to our latest 
authorities. (If he existed at all, it was 
probably in Seandinavia.) 

A race, indeed, may speak the lan- 
guage of another without having re- 
ceived any appreciable admixture of its 

















blood; just as, for example, the pure- 
blooded negroes of the West Indies and 
the Southern States speak no tongue 
but English, Creole French, or Spanish. 
So, again, English has become the lan- 
guage of Ireland, without interfering 
to any large degree with the Celtic na- 
tionality of the people; indeed, writers 
who talk about “the Anglo-Saxon race” 
in America and the colonies forget that 
the Anglo-Saxon who emigrates is gen- 
erally either an Irishman, a Welshman, 
or a Highland Scot, without prejudice 
to the chance of his being a Cornish 


miner or a Celtic Yorkshireman. 
Through these Anglicized Celts, the 


English language has taken possession 
of North America, South Africa, and 
Australasia; not only is it swallowing 
up the French of Canada or Louisiana, 
the Spanish of California or New Mex- 
ico, and the Dutch of the Cape, but in 
the New World it has blotted out the 
African and Indian tongues, and is as- 
similating in the second generation the 
German, Scandinavian, Russian, and 
Italian immigrants. Your true New 
Englander is not a prolific father, like 
the German or the Irishman; and I be- 
lieve myself that the proportion of 
Anglo-Saxondom in the America of our 
day has been grossly over-rated. 
“Anglo-Celtic” is perhaps the truest 
description of the British nationality. 
One of the greatest surprises of mod- 
ern discovery in ethnical and linguistic 
science is similarly the overthrow of 
the Great Chinese Fallacy. Time was 
when the remote antiquity of China and 
Chinese civilization was an article of 
faith for European scholars. It was 
believed that the yellow man had 
developed his own culture, such as it is, 
independently for himself, in the far 
east of Asia. He was the pioneer in 
writing, printing, and the use of gun- 
powder. But now Chinese scholars 
have shown us, alas! that China really 
derived its civilization, like all the rest 
of us, by indirect steps, from Babylonia 
and Egypt. M. Terrien de Lacouperie 


first demonstrated the fact that long 
before the ancestors of the Celestial 
race reached the middle kingdom which 
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they now inhabit, by the Hoang-Ho and 
the Yang-tse-Kiang, they lived in close 
contact with that ancient civilized peo- 
ple, the Akkadians of Babylonia. 
From the wise men of Akkad they 
learned the rudiments of their arts; and 
when they set forth from Mesopotamia, 
a little horde of Bak tribes, on their 
long journey eastward, they carried 
with them both the early elements of 
Akkadian science, and the words and 
phrases of the Akkadian language. 
They reached China with letters, as- 
tronomy, and arts ready-made, and 
they have done little since but live on 
the traditions of their far-western an- 
cestors. The truth is, for the eastern 
hemisphere at least, there is but one 
civilization, which began in Egypt and 
the Euphrates valley, and spread in 
either direction, eastward to Persia, 
India, and China, or westward to Asia 
Minor, Greece, Italy, and the Atlantic. 

Even the Chinese language turns out, 
on examination, to be just the opposite 
of what earlier investigators thought 
it. Elder philologists took it for 
granted that primitive tongues must 
have been monosyllabic; and since 
Chinese is monosyllabic, they regarded 
it, somewhat illogically, as therefore 
primitive. But Terrien de Lacouperie 
and Douglas have shown, on the con- 
trary, that Chinese is really Akkadian 
by origin, and that it was once poly- 


syllabic, like most other languages. Its 
words have been shortened by wear 


and tear, or by that familiar process 
which turns omnibus into “bus,” photo- 
graph into “photo,” and bicycle into 
“hike.” It consists of words said “for 
short.” like the common abbreviation 
of William into Bill, Richard into Dick, 
or Theodore into Theo; or rather, it has 
suffered by that imperceptible phonetic 
change which has reduced ecleemosyne to 
“alms,” semetipsissimum to méme, and 
Aethelthryth to Awdry. In fact, it 
turns out that Chinese, instead of being 
one of the most primitive languages, is 
really one of the most worn and de- 
graded. In place of “psychology” it 
would content itself with psy; while tel 
or pho would do duty for “telephone.” 
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In this case, the diffusion of a lan- 
guage and a culture is by simple migra- 
tion, as in the well-known instances of 
Tyre and Carthage, of Greece and Sic- 
ily, of England and America. In other 
sases, the diffusion is rather by con- 
quest, as in the equally well-known 
instances of Alexander’s successors, of 
the Roman Empire, and of the Arabs 
in Egypt, North Africa, and Syria. 
Greek, Latin, and Arabic, with their 
accompanying arts, became naturalized 
among the subject peoples. Most 
often, it is the conquerors who thus 
impose their language on the con- 
quered; we need go no further afield 
than Wales or Ireland, where the proc- 
ess is incomplete, and Cornwall, where 
it reached its termination a century ago. 
But sometimes it is the conquered who 
absorb and assimilate the conquerors; 
the Normans seem to have been good 
hands at thus losing their identity 
wherever they went; for in Normandy, 
they dropped their native Scandi- 
navian and adopted old French; while 
in England again they lost their 
French, and in a few generations be- 
came thorough-going Englishmen. In 
Ireland, too, as an Irishman expressed 
it, they “inculcated Celtic habits,” and 
gave rise to the famous saying, so 
often repeated, that they were “ipsis 
Hibernis Hiberniores.” 

On a large scale, this absorption of 
the conquerors by the conquered ap- 
pears to have gone on over the entire 
Malayo-Polynesian region. It is curi- 
ous that over this wide area from 
Madagascar to Hawaii only one type of 
language is spoken by the remotest 
islanders, belonging to all races, and 
having attained the most varied de- 
grees of culture. The black and woolly- 
haired Melanesians of the South Pacific 


Islands, the warlike Maories of New 
Zealand, the gentle, brown Polyne- 


sians, the yellow Mongoloid and Ma- 


hommedan people of Java, the dark 
and half negro-like Malagasy of Mada- 
gascar, all speak varieties of this 
widely diffused language. At one time 


it was supposed that the Malays, those 
active Vikings of the far east, had car- 
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ried their own tongue to these remote 
places; but then, as Mr. A. H. Keane 
has pointed out, Malay itself is not the 
most primitive, but the latest and most 
developed member of the group. It 
answers to French rather than to Latin; 
it is like modern Danish rather than 
modern Icelandic. The truth seems to 
be, as Mr. Keane suggests, that the lan- 
guage in question is a very old one, 
originally belonging to the true Poly- 
nesians. Before their arrival the Pa- 
cific isles were peopled by the low black 
race whom we call Melanesians. Many 
of the archipelagoes, however, were af- 
terwards conquered and colonized bythe 
lighterand essentially Caucasian people, 
closely akin to our own, whom we call 
Polynesians. These white Polynesians 
intermixed and intermarried more or 
with the black Melanesians, re- 
maining relatively pure and light-col- 
ored in a few of the archipelagoes, 
while in others they acquired such an 
infusion of black blood as made them 
in time dark brown or copper-colored. 
They imposed their own speech upon 
the black people everywhere, exactly as 
the English have imposed the tongue of 
Shakespeare and Newton upon the rude 
American and West Indian negroes. 
In the remotest and blackest islands, 
Mr. Keane points out, the oldest and 
crudest form of the common language 
survives, just as the ancient Scandi- 
navian of the Sagas survives in Ice- 
land; in the more advanced light-brown 
Polynesian groups, it has been im- 
proved and simplified into a more mod- 
ernized form, just as in Europe the 
ancient Scandinavian has been im- 
proved and simplified into modern 
Danish and modern Swedish. Finally, 
at a still later period, the Polynesian 
tongue was adopted by the yellowish 
Mongoloid Malays, who conquered the 
same region, and who further improved 
and simplified it into the Malay of com- 
did with the 


less 


merce, as the Normans 

English of King Alfred. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the languages in the 
lump are generally called Malayan, 


after the latest people who adopted 
them, instead of Polynesian, after their 
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original speakers; which is somewhat} 
the same error as if we were to describe 
English as the Norman tongue, or speak; 
of Latin, Spanish, and Portuguese as 
belonging to the French Canadian 
group of languages. 

The fact is, we have to recognize that 
changes such as those which we know 
to have taken place during the histor- 
ical period also took place in prehistoric 
times and in unhistoric countries. Just 
as the English now colonize the coasts 
of the world, from Australia, Tasmania, 
and New Zealand, South Africa, 
Canada, British Columbia, and Deme- 
rara, so the Phoenician and the Malay 
colonized in earlier times the Mediter- 
ranean or the Indian Ocean, and so the 
Melanesian in a very remote past 
spread across the Pacific in the frailest 
of vessels. And just as the Goth and 
Hun and Tartar swept down in historic 
times on the Roman Empire or the Asi- 
atic world, so, long before, unknown 
migrations and unnamed hordes of 
savages swept down upon Egypt, Meso- 
potamia, and India. For the historic 
periods and places, we have document- 
ary evidence; for the prehistoric or un- 
historic, we have but the evidence of 
the existing and resultant arrange- 
ments. 

Even these, however, tell us a great 
deal. What, for example, can be more 
curious than the existing diffusion of 
that tiny black “Negrito” race, with 
woolly hair and very protruding jaws, 
which is now in all probability the earli- 
est surviving variety of the human spe- 
cies? These pygmies occur in Africa 
as the dwarfs of the forest country, the 
Akkas, Wochuas, and others, barely 
four feet high; as the Batwas and Bush- 
men of the south; and less pure, as the 
Hottentots. They crop up again in the 
undersized aborigines of the Andaman 
Islands of the Gulf of Bengal, in the 
Negritoes of the Philippines, and in the 
small black Papuans. Hence we are 
justified in concluding that this wide- 
spread half-developed race of dwarfs 
once covered a large part of the south- 
ern world, from which It has now been 
ousted by newer, bigger, and more 


to 
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developed tribes; while the primitive 
pygmies hold their own best either in a 
few remote islands, in a few barren des- 
erts, or else in very dense and pathless 
through which taller races 
would creep with difficulty. 

Not interesting than these ro- 
mances of race as race are the romances 
of the interaction of race and religion, 
or of race and culture. For example, 
the Moors of the towns and of the sea- 
in North Africa, largely inter- 
mixed as they are with Arab and other 
Semitic blood, have swallowed Islam 
entire, adopting not only its religion but 
also its social order—its polygamy, its 
harems, its veiling of women. The 
Kabyles and Berbers of the hills, on the 
other hand, fairly pure descendants of 
the old native Mauretanian or Roman- 
ized inhabitants, though they have ac- 
cepted Mohammedanism more or less 
fervently as a religious faith, have 
never really assimilated it as a social 
system. To this day they are practi- 
cally strict monogamists; their women 
do not veil, but freely show their ex- 
tremely pretty and piquant faces; while 
the famiiy is organized on much the 
same basis as in Europe generally. In 
other words, the racial habit of allow- 
ing a certain freedom and independence 
to women has proved stronger in prac- 
tice than the law of Islam: the intru- 
sive Semite has not been able to inocu- 
late with his ideas the Hamitic North 
African. Norin “Aryan” Persia, again, 
has the prohibition against wine been 
so successful as elsewhere: while the 
native artistic and pictorial spirit of the 
Persian race has made a dead letter of 
the restriction against fashioning an 
image of anything that is in heaven 
above, or in earth beneath, or in the 
waters that are under the earth. Race, 
in short, has proved stronger than re- 
ligion. For the Persians are Shiahs, 
not orthodox Sunnis; they have trans- 
formed the materialistic tenets of Islam 
into a mysticism not far removed from 
that of India or the Buddhists. Who 
could mistake Omar Khayyam for a 
mere Mahommedan? 

Very similar ethnical diversities of 


forests, 


less 


coast 
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faith may also be noticed in our own 
islands. The Anglican church, as a 
rule, has firmly established itself in the 
more Teutonic and south-eastern half 
of Britain alone. The Gaelic Celts, 
both in Ireland and the Scotch High- 
lands, have remained Roman Catholic; 
the Cymrie Celts, both in Wales and 
Cornwall, have adopted Wesleyanism 
or some emotional form of Protestant 
nonconformity. Even in England 
proper it will be found that the Estab- 
lishment flourishes best in the Teutonic 
south-east, while dissent is rife in the 
half-Celtic north, in the Yorkshire 
dales, in Lancashire, and in the West- 
country. I may add, side by side with 
these facts, that poets, musicians, and 
painters spring most frequently in Brit- 
ain from the Celtic or semi-Celtic north 
and west, while they are rarer in the 
Teutonic or Teutonized south and east. 
Vocalists, in particular, are very fre- 
quently Welsh. Even in London, that 
vast congeries of mingled races, it is not 
without reason that nonconformity is 
led by Cambrians like the Rev. Hugh 
Price Hughes, and that dis- 
pensed for us by Mr. Hirwen Jones and 
Mr. Ben Davies. 

Canon Isaac Taylor has pointed out a 
still more curious cross-division of 
Europe as a whole, dependent upon 
underlying racial features. Two main 
types of skull are generally distin- 
guished throughout the whole historic 
and prehistoric period—there are the 
dolichocephalic or long-headed, and the 
brachycephalic or short-headed people. 
“The dolichocephalic Teutonic race,” 
says the learned canon frankly, 
Protestant; the brachycephalic Celto- 
Slavic race is either Roman Catholic or 
Greek orthodox. ... The Teutonic 
peoples are averse to sacerdotalism, 
and have shaken off priestly guidance 
and developed individualism. Protest- 
antism was a revolt against a religion 
imposed by the South upon the North, 
but which had never been congenial to 
the Northern mind. The German 


song is 


“is 


princes, who were of purer Teutonic 
blood than 
leaders of 


were the 
revolt. 


their subjects, 
the ecclesiastical 
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Scandinavia is more purely Teutonic 
than Germany, and Scandinavia is 
Protestant to the backbone. The Low- 
land Scotch, who are more purely Teu- 
tonic than the English, have given the 
freest development to the genius of 
Protestantism.” And then the intrepid 
canon, instead of worrying about theo- 
logical explanations of the fact, goes on 
to show that the mean cephalic index 
(as it is called) of the Protestant Dutch 
is nearly that of the Swedes and the 
North Germans; while the Belgians are 
Catholics because their cephalic index 
approaches that of the Catholic Pari- 
sians. If a Swiss canton is_ long- 
headed, it is Protestant; if round- 
headed, it is Catholic. And Canon Tay- 
lor accounts (rightly, as I think) for one 
apparent British exception by saying 
shrewdly, “The Welsh and the Cornish- 
men, who became Protestant by polit- 
ical accident, have transformed Prot- 
estantism into an emotional religion, 
which has inner affinities with the 
emotional faith of Ireland and Italy.” 

Unless so distinguished a divine had 
led the way, I do not know whether I 
should have ventured myself to follow 
into this curious by-path of ethnology. 
But, in future, whenever one is tempted 
to ask oneself the once famous question, 
“Why am I a Protestant?’ the answer 
will be obvious: “Because seventy-five 
is my cephalic index. If it were sev- 
enty-nine, I should, no doubt, have be- 
come a Dominican brother.” 

How charming is divine ethnology! 
I have said enough, I hope, to show that 
it is not harsh and crabbed as dull fools 
suppose, but teeming with odd hints of 
unsuspected quaintness. 


GRANT ALLEN. 





From Macmilian’s Magazine. 
A FIRST NIGHT AT ATHENS. 
That a country’s happiness varies in 
inverse ratio with its historical interest 
is a truth that, by repetition and practi- 
eal demonstration, has almost sunk to 




















Such demonstra- 


the level of platitude. 
tion has been given to it of late in the 
case of Greece, which, in proportion to 
its area and population, has received an 
undue and unenviable amount of atten- 
tion since the beginning of the year. 


During these last few clamorous 
months Athens has seen many phases 
of popular excitement; mobs that as- 
sembled in front of the royal palace to 
shout the Greek equivalent of @ Berlin! 
so does history repeat itself, and to 
cheer themselves hoarse for the king; 
mobs that gathered in the same place 
to complain of treachery and to mutter 
sedition; regiments starting with light 
hearts and sublime self-confidence for 
the front, and the remnants of regi- 
ments straggling back to fill the hos- 
pitals and swell the ranks of the disaf- 
fected. But it is a less gloomy picture 
of Athenian life that we wish to give. 
However persistently thoughts of 
‘struggles, past and to come, with his 
hereditary foes may beset the Greek, he 
requires amusement as one of his 
means of subsistence; and it is one of 
his most popular forms of amusement 
that we propose to describe in the fol- 
lowing pages. 

It is not then the first night of a trag- 
edy by Euripides or a comedy by Aris- 
tophanes with which we have to deal. 
We are gifted with no retrospective 
second-sight, and our first night was a 
night of last year in what one might 
call Modern Athens, had not that desig- 
nation been appropriated, we will not 
say usurped, by a nearer and more 
familiar city. A contemporary account 
of the first performance of “Medea” or 
“The Clouds” would undoubtedly be 
interesting; but not less undoubtedly 
may we assume that the Athens of 
Pericles is, in a manner, more familiar 
to us than the Athens of this present 
year of grace. Despite the facilities of 
modern travel, despite the coupons of 
Messrs. Cook, the number of English 
tourists who visit Greece is relatively 
small. Possibly they have read Ed- 
mond About, and have conjured up 
visions of a forced sojourn with the 
King of the Mountains; possibly they 
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fear that the air of Greece is too redo- 
lent of past and painful memories of 
the lexicon and grammar of school- 
days. However it may be, the fact re- 
mains; comparatively few have fol- 
lowed the advice that Mr. Ruskin gave 
his Oxford students in 1870. “Which 
of us,”’ he said, “knows what the valley 
of Sparta is like, or the great mountain 
vase of Arcadia? Which of us, except 
in mere airy syllabling of names, knows 
ought of ‘sandy Laidon banks, or old 
Lyczeus, or Cyllene hoar! ‘You can- 
not travel in Greece! I know it; nor 
in Magna Grecia. But, gentlemen of 
England, you had better find out why 
you cannot, and put an end to that 
horror of European shame, before you 
hope to learn Greek art.” Alas, very 
few of the gentlemen have found that 
they can visit Greece to their intellec- 
tual and ewsthetic profit, and for the 
others therefore this brief account of a 
typical Athenian institution may have 
some interest. 

It is of a summer theatre in Athens 
that we have to speak. Athens does in- 
deed possess theatres as we know them 
in western Europe, nearly all, it may be 


mentioned, either subsidized by the 
state or the municipality. There is a 
large playhouse in the Plateia Tu 


Ludovicu, for instance, built some fif- 
teen years ago by a well-known Greek 
millionaire called Syngros, who tried to 


win immortality for himself (after a 
fashion not unknown in_ western 
Europe) by giving it his name, and 


handing it over as a free gift to the city 
of Athens. It holds fifteen hundred 
persons, and with to safety, 
comfort, and stage appliances vies with 
the best continental theatres. Exter- 
nally, however, it is somewhat lacking 
in architectural beauty, especially in 
comparison with the National Theatre, 
which stands in the street called Aghios 
Constantinos. The latter, a stately edi- 
fice built of pure Pentelic marble, is 
very fair to look upon, although in 
Greece, the sunny and clear-skied, its 


respect 


dazzling whiteness is less remarkable 
than 
theatre 


national 
Thames. 


this 
the 


it would be were 


on the banks of 
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Yet to dwellers on the banks of the 
Thames its existence is partly due, for 
it was built from the proceeds of a fund 
raised, at the instance of King George, 
from Greeks at all the ends of the 
earth; and Greek merchants in London 
subscribed no small portion of the cost. 
The other winter theatres and music- 
halls are of small importance. 

But in these theatres, excellent 
though they may be, the traveller eager 
for local color will not happen upon that 
“something rich and strange,’ which 
he naturally expects in a country so dif- 
ferent from his own. For something 
more essentially native to the soil, or 
rather to the climate, he must repair 
to one of the summer theatres of Ath- 
ens. If indeed he visits Athens during 
the height of the summer, these are the 
only places of amusement he finds 
open; it is far too bright and beautiful 
out of doors for there being any chance 
of a good and satisfactory attendance 
in a building. The luxurious modern 
Athenian, notwithstanding his great 
love of music and amusement, could 
never endure to remain pent up in a 
stifling theatre, however great might 
be the attraction offered. It has been 
found necessary, therefore, to adopt 
something which combines the two es- 
sentials, comfort with amusement. 
Useful suggestions from the past are 
not wanting in Athens. One has only 
to go round the Acropolis to see how 
the ancient inhabitants solved a sim- 
ilar difficulty; the theatre of Dionysius, 
or that of Herodes on the southern side 
of the Acropolis, and the Stadium fur- 
ther east, furnish excellent examples 
to the modern Athenian. A _ theatre, 
then, consisting of a wooden stage and 
temporary wooden seats, is erected in- 
side a yard or enclosure, with no high 
walls to keep out the welcome cool 
breezes and no roof to obstruct the view 
of the beautiful starry sky. Such a 
theatre on a clear quiet night, pleas- 
antly cool after the intense heat of the 
day, is always well patronized by 


Athenian playgoers. 
One such theatre, standing hard by 
the historic Ilyssus and the fountain of 
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Callirrhoé, bears the name of Para- 
disos, and bears it with good reason, for 
beautiful gardens of sweet-scented 
erange trees lie round about it. 
Oranges, one remembers,.are the favor- 
ite sustenance of the “gods” of Drury 
Lane, but the “gods” of Greece, if one 
may use the phrase, are more highly 
favored beings. To them it is given to 
pluck their fruit from the parent stem 
(provided the eye of the law be not upon 
them), instead of having it doled forth 
from the basket of a dingy and raucous 
dame of forbidding aspect. A quarter 
of a mile nearer the city one comes on 
another summer theatre also embow- 
ered among foliage, in this case of pines 
and pepper-trees, called the Garden of 
Orphanides, which is generally used as 
a café chantant; while a third, the 
Olympia, is to be found near the col- 
umns of Olympeion. The last has for 
some time past been used as a circus, 
but the traveller will visit it in vain for 
any trace of the ancient Olympic games 
or the medizeval hippodrome of Con- 
stantinople. He will find only a mod- 
ern circus of the type familiar to west- 
ern Europe, lightly-clad ladies, affable 
ring-master, clown and all. 

The general internal arrangement is 
very simple, though some care is taken 
in the decoration of the stage which is 
generally of a fair size. Greece, as a 
country that lives on its past glories, 
loves to perpetuate ancestral tradition, 
and the summit of the stage is always 
crowned by a plaster bust of Pallas or 
of one of the ancient dramatists, whose 
name the stock company bears like that 
of a patron saint. The scenery must 
appear somewhat primitive to one ac- 
customed to Shakesperian revivals at 
the Lyceum. Perhaps the poverty of 
scenic effect is the cause of the manage- 
ment’s apparent disinclination to illu- 
minate the place too brilliantly. A few 
foot-lights suffice for the stage, and the 
auditorium is lighted by an arc-light on 
the top of a high post. AJl the space in 
front of the stage, levelled but unen- 
cumbered with anything more than 
sand, is divided into first and second 


thesis or classes. The advantage of the 


























first thesis is that it is nearer the stage, 
while its disadvantages are that, the 
floor being quite flat, those occupying 
the back seats have only a scanty view 
of the play, and that, from their prox- 
imity to the stage, those in the front 
can hear the words from the prompter 
before they are uttered by the actors. 
The prompter, it must be explained, is 
a very important person in theatres 
such as we are describing, and is lo- 
cated, as in opera, in the middle of the 
stage. Owing to the fact that a fresh 
play is produced nightly, the actors, as 
a rule, have but a fragmentary knowl- 
edge of their parts, and without his as- 
sistance, would fare badly. The second 
thesis, the seats of which are on steps, 
is certainly better as regards both these 
points; but the defective illumination 
and the noises from the neighboring 
streets must try the eyes and jar the 
ears of the spectators rather too much 
for full appreciation. There is no other 
difference with respect to seating ac- 
commodation, except that on the 
wooden seats of the first thesis there are 
placed small movable cushions, stuffed 
with hay straw and about a foot 
square in size. Primitively luxurious 
as the cushion may be, it is certainly an 
improvement on the rough wooden 
benches, and worth — penny 
that is charged for it. 

The prices of admission to these thea- 
tres are very low. From fifty lepta to 
two drachmas (that in English 
money, for from three to eleven pence) 
you can hear the best Greek actors in 
the native drama, or a tolerable French 
or Italian company in opera or bur- 
lesque. It may be added that, if you 
happen to have friends whose windows 
overlook the enclosure, or if you are 
tall enough and have sufficiently good 
eyes to see over the wall, you need pay 
nothing for your night’s amusement. 

The low prices and the popularity of 
the performances naturally give the 
entertainment a character of peculiar 
interest to the foreigner. The different | 
types of faces—handsome types are 
certainly abundant—and the variety of 
costumes, white linen military uni- 
forms predominating, make the audi- 


or 


is, 
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ence of a gay and motley aspect: gar- 
ments of all shapes, colors, and pat- 
terns, are to be seen mingled together, 
and there seems but little distinction of 
class. An English gentleman, as a rule, 
keeps clear of all public amusements on 
a Bank Holiday; but the democratic 
sreek dandy, his portentous collar and 
varnished shoes notwithstanding, 
thinks nothing of being wedged be- 
tween two persons of doubtful cleanli- 
ness. And the ladies are just as indif- 
ferent as the men. You them at 
such entertainments in great numbers, 
young and old, in white or bright-col- 
ored dresses, some in their picturesque 
native costume, others in Parisian 
frocks of the latest fashion. Whatever 
the costume, they seem to enjoy them- 
selves to the utmost. You hear them 
all round you, laughing and talking 
with the gaiety and freedom charac- 
teristic of southern Europe. Indeed the 
whole audience is in groups, either 
standing or sitting, and there is such a 
buzz of conversation that, had you not 
paid a drachma and not been 
surrounded by a wooden hoarding, you 
might think you were enjoying the 
evening in the Zapeion, the Bois de 
Boulogne of Athens. The crowd is 
thickest round a refreshment bar at the 
end of the enclosure. Here you may 
fortify yourself with solids and liquids, 
the most favored of the former being 
that glutinous dainty known to English- 
men as Turkish Delight of the latter 
thick, black Turkish coffee which is 
retailed at a penny a cup. 

At last, about nine or half past nine 
nobody knows beforehand the exact 
time of commencement, and the orches- 
tra, as a rule, plays two or more over- 
tures—the traditional three knocks on 
the stage are heard above the murmur 
of conversation and announce the be- 
ginning of the performance. It is only 
at this signal that the audience appear 
to realize why they are there, and rush 
to their seats at the first words of the 
actors, with the natural consequence 
that the preliminary dialogue is entirely 
inaudible. 

The problem-play, with which we are 
familiar in the West, had only 


see 


or so 


has 
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slight popularity in Greece. Ibsen does 
not appeal to the man in the Athenian 
street, and there is no “Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray” @ la Grecque, for Greece is 
not yet civilized enough to be neurotic 
and have problems. In any case one 
would not expect in a theatre like this 
a drama of a subtly analytic nature; 
everything would militate against its 
success. The mere fact of the perform- 
ance being in the open air causes the 
sounds of the world beyond the fence to 
form, as it were, a muffled ground-tone 
to the dialogue, and prevents an over- 
nice rendering of shades of accentua- 
tion. Then the audience has come as 
much for social as for ssthetic enjoy- 
ment; and social enjoyment in Greece, 
as elsewhere, consists largely in small 
talk. So the plays produced must evi- 
dently be of a stirring kind with less 
fine dialogue than exciting incident, if 
the spectator’s interest and attention 
are to be gained and kept. Incident 
was certainly not lacking in the drama 
of which it was our fortune to witness 
the first performance on the particular 
evening in question. There was a gen- 
eral background of brigands, the chief- 
tain of whom had become converted 
from his evil ways and had won the 


young affections of a simple village 
maiden. The reformed bandit had, 


however, to contend with respectability 
by birth, in the person of a rival, the 
local landed proprietor,—the Greek 
equivalent for the wicked baronet so 
dear to British melodrama. The vil- 
lage maiden was so guileless as to be 
unaware of the business from which 
her lover had recently retired, and ap- 
parently did not think it necessary to 
enquire into the source of the means 
with which he proposed to keep house. 
Finding his suit a failure and his com- 
petitor in possession, the squire was 
base enough to betray him to the au- 
thorities as being a man with a consid- 
erable past. Of the remainder of the 
play we have but vague recollections. 
There was a fight in which the squire 
met a justly deserved death, and 


towards the end a deus ex machina in 
the form of a heavy father (whose we 
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are not quite certain) appeared on the 


scene to dispense poetic justice and 
bring things to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion. 

The cast was a strong one, and the 
actors made the best of their parts; but 
the play itself seemed to be too naive 
for even an Athenian open-air audience, 
and it was evident from the first that it 
The majority paid not 
the slightest attention, but went on 
talking with sublime indifference to 
what was passing on the stage; others 
kept up an animated and critical com- 
mentary on the play, while a few, easily 
contented mortals, appeared to derive 
some gratification from it, and glared 
indignantly but ineffectually at their 
chattering neighbors. They watched 
intently every gesture of the actors, 
and bent eagerly forward so as to drink 
in every syllable that was uttered. For 
this purpose they folded and refolded 
their cushions, in order that they might 
sit an inch or two higher, with a bland 


was not liked. 


unconsciousness that they were ob- 
structing the view of those behind 
them. 

In front of us, for instance, sat a 


stoutly built fellow, with a tremendous 
hat (which he persisted in wearing 
throughout the performance, as though 
he were an English lady at a matinée) 
who evidently thought that we had 
paid our drachmas only to view his Her- 
culean back and towering head-gear. 
Just behind us again were two officers 
with two ladies, and the quartette kept 
up such a conversational din that, in 
their immediate vicinity, it was impos- 
sible to hear a word of the play. This 
naturally caused protests from some of 
their neighbors, and sharp words were 
more than once exchanged with those 
around them. For our own part we 
were not interested in the play at all; 
but, as we grew tired and were about 
to leave, we unexpectedly witnessed 
the most original and effective method 
of theatrical criticism that we have ever 
seen. As has been already mentioned, 
the play was not liked; indeed, to be 
frank, it was a total failure from the 
first act. Perhaps this accounted some- 























what for the strange behavior of the 
audience; for lack of civility and con- 
sideration for others are unusual in the 
naturally polite Athenians. But what 
had particularly impressed us was the 
entire lack of any expressions of disap- 
proval, although it was an occasion on 
which almost any other audience would 
have brought down the theatre (one 
cannot say the house) with a storm of 
hisses and hooting. These Athenians, 
however, took it very coolly, and went 
on talking quietly and uninterruptedly; 
now and then you would hear an iron- 
ical evyeh! or a thump on the floor, but 
practically nothing worth mentioning. 
Thus the performance approached its 
end, and one would have taken the 
Athenians for the most patient and en- 
during of audiences; when suddenly, 
while the stage was full of actors, a 
loud ery of Folla! Folla! arose from the 
back seats, and was succeeded by the 
flight of a cushion to the stage. 

Standing at your window on a day 
when the atmosphere seems  over- 
charged with storm, have you ever 
watched the outburst of the pent-up 
fury of the skies when flash follows 
flash, and peal after peal of thunder 
reverberates through the heavens, and 
when hail-stones, like bullets from a 
battery of celestial Maxims, pour down 
upon the earth? What happened in the 
theatre resembled these natural phe- 
nomena on a small scale. To vary the 
metaphor, one might say that the first 
cushion had somewhat the same effect 
as a spark in a powder magazine. The 
spectators, hitherto so patient and in- 
different, were now hissing, shouting, 
howling to their utmost, and at the 
same time keeping up a constant volley 
of cushions, which fell upon the stage 
with a _ storm-like entirely 
<tupefying for some seconds the poor 
netors, who fled behind the scenes for 
shelter so soon as they were able to 
realize the position of affairs. 

The public, however, after the first 
outburst of indignation, remembering 


violence, 


that the real offence lay with the author 
und not with the actors, called loudly 
him. 


for “Author. author!” cried a 
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voice from the back seats; “author, 
author!” exclaimed the whole audience 
in chorus, “the author out!”—and out 
they would have him. What induced 
the poor man to come forward at such 
a time it is difficult to say, but come he 
did, and boldly faced the infuriated 
public. He had better not have done 
“Kirii,” he managed to say, but he 
could get no further; the rest was lost, 
buried like himself in a fresh storm of 
cushions. After a few minutes not a 
single cushion remained on any of the 
seats; they were all strewn in front of 
the stage thick as the autumnal leaves 
of Vallombrosa. 

When no more cushions were left and 
the lights on the stage were darkened, 
the audience, still bubbling over with 
excitement and evidently highly de- 
lighted with their evening’s entertain- 
ment, especially the latter part of it, 


So. 


began to pour out into the street, the 
process being a somewhat slow one 


owing to the fact that in such theatres 
there is only one way of egress. Out- 
side one is not surrounded by a crowd 
of cabs and carriages, for Athens is a 
compact city and nearly everybody goes 
home on foot: nor are ears as- 
sailed by newspaper boys bawling the 
latest murder in the latest edition. As 
a substitute one finds a sort of Oriental 
muffin-man, clad in dingily 
Turkish costume and vending peculiar 
ring-shaped rolls, which, taken with 
cheese and washed down with raisin 
wine, are a favorite refreshment after 
the theatre with Athenian play-goers. 
Next day the new play and its burial 
among cushions were the general topics 
of conversation. A friend of ours, resi- 
dent in Athens, told us that this was by 
no means the first time the Athenians 
had used the cushions in this way. He 
knew people who were in the habit of 
attending first nights, expressly with 
the hope of being able to take part in 
this drastic method of and 
who with time and practice acquired a 
deadly aim with their missiles. “It has 
been very beneficial,” continued our 
friend. “hoth to the stage and to the 
public. A bad play is thus promptly 


one’s 


gorgeous 


criticism, 
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disposed of, and the public get the full 
value of their pennyworth of cushion, 
if nothing else.” 

When at the recent Olympic Games 
it was proposed to place such cushions 
on the marble seats of the auditorium, 
it was suggested that it would be ad- 
visable to attach them firmly, in case 
the spectators might be moved to cast 
them about, and thereby alarm foreign 
competitors unaccustomed to such 
demonstrations. 





From The Leiswie Hour, 


THE RANEE’S CHILDREN, 
There were great rejoicings, and 


great preparations in the palace, and all 
the city of Khetri, for the young ranee 
Was soon to become a mother. She was 
a gentle and beautiful girl, much be- 
loved by the rajah, to whom she had 
been married five years. Although in 
those five years she had borne him no 
children, he had not reproached her, 
nor had he even begun to think of tak- 
ing another wife. But in the loneliness 
of the zenana, with her husband often 
absent on hunting or shooting expedi- 
tions, or on visits to the neighboring 
rajahs, the young ranee had longed and 
prayed for a child, to brighten the dul- 
ness of her life. She had had water 
brought from the Ganges, and had 
bathed in it; she had spent whole days 
fasting and prostrate before the shrine 
of her goddess; but it had all been of no 
avail, until now, in the fifth year of her 
marriage, the moment was fast ap- 
proaching when the long-looked-for son 
should come into the world, to gladden 
his mother’s heart. 

The astrologers were ready to make 
out the horoscope of the young heir of 
Khetri, the moment the gun should fire 
at the palace. There was to be feasting 


and drinking and buksheesh galore for 
every faithful Rajput. 

The rajah sat below among his coun- 
cillors, talking of all the grand things 
they would do for his son. 


For nearly 
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a hundred years no son had been born 


to the reigning rajah. The present 
rajah himself was an adopted son, a 
distant cousin of the late rajah, who 
was also the adopted son of his prede- 
cessor. 

Now and again a messenger went up 
to the zenana, to ask how it fared with 
the ranee. 

At sunset there was a stir and commo- 
tion in the ranee’s chamber: the joyous 
voices of women and the feeble cry of a 
new-born infant. Then there was a 
sudden hush, the women stared blankly 
at each other, and the whisper went 


round: “A girl!’ No one had ever 
dreamt of this. There was as much 
surprise and consternation in the 


zenana as if a girl baby had never been 
born into the world before. 

“What is it?’ asked the young mother 
faintly, struck by the sudden silence. 

“The baby is a girl,” said some one 
standing near, bending over her to 
whisper the dreadful tidings. 

The young ranee came from a distant 
state, and knew nothing of the customs 


of the stern and haughty Rajputs. 
“What matter,” she said, laughing 
gently, “if it is alive and healthy?’ 


Then she fell asleep, her heart full of an 
immeasurable content. Perhaps, if the 
truth were known, she would rather 
have a girl, who would be with her in 
the zenana till she married, than a boy, 
who would be always outside with the 
men, learning to ride before he could 
speak, learning to shoot as soon as his 
small arms could hold the lightest gun. 

A messenger came to the rajah, where 
he sat among his ministers, and with 
veiled face confessed with shame that 
the long-expected one was a girl. 


“A girl! Impossible!’ shouted the 
rajah, springing from his chair. Then 


he sank down into it again with a pal- 
ing of the lips, and a stealthy look at 
the men round him. 

“Bah, it will be a boy next time! 
an ancient minister who sat next him, 
laying his hand with unwonted want of 
respect on the rajah’s arm. 

“We are all Rajputs here,” 
stern-looking man on the other side. 


” 


said 


said a 


























One who was a Brahmin got up and 
went out. 

“They are beginning to say at Jeypore 
that the Rajah of Khetri leans towards 
these new-fangled foreign notions of 


the British,” said the _ stern-faced 
man. 
“It is a lie!” cried the rajah. “You 


know, Thakor Ram Bux, they are al- 


Ways trying to defame me to my 
suzerain the Maharajah of Jeypore. 


They would like to put their hand upon 
my Raj if they could only find an ex- 
cuse.” 

“They say that you are the only 
Rajput who has only one ranee, that 
you despise the customs of our race,” 
went on the Thakor. 

“[ am young yet. I shall marry 
again,” said the rajah, flushing darkly. 

“This will perhaps give them another 
handle against you,” the Thakor added 
pitilessly. 

“No one could possibly help a misfor- 
tune of this kind, sent by the gods,” 
said the rajah, but his eyes fell before 
the Thakor’s. 

“‘No Rajput is called father-in-law 
and brother-in-law,’ ” said the Thakor, 
quoting an old Rajput saying. 


“Do as you will,” said the rajah 
hoarsely. “I shall go for a week's 
shooting,” and he strode out of the 


room. 

Thakor Ram Bux called an attendant. 

“Send for the head nurse,” said he. 

“Yes, send for the head nurse,” 
chorussed all the ministers, and they 
stood up and whispered together. 

The head nurse came, a dark figure 
closely veiled. She bore herself hum- 
bly, for she felt that the ranee had 
brought disgrace on the whole zenana 
by that terrible mistake of hers. She 
belonged to the Thakor Ram Bux’ own 
family, and was as relentless and as full 
of prejudices as himself. Even had it 
been otherwise, she could not have 
done much in the face of the Rajputs’ 
immemorial custom, and the tacit con- 
sent of the rajah. 

“After all, what is a woman’s life 
worth in this crooked world, either on 
the guddi or in the kitchen?” she mut- 


’ 


- 
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tered to herself, as she toiled again up 
the steep stair to the zenana. 

So the little life, so longed for and so 
prayed for, was ended the day that it 
began. A gasp or two and a shudder, 
and the little flame, only just lighted, 
trembled and went out. 

The ranee lay very ill for many 
weeks, delirious and full of pain; but 
in her delirium she must have heard 
strange things, for when she came to 
herself she never asked for her baby. 
She came back a grave and quiet 
woman, with a brooding shadow in her 
dark eyes. She was gentle and submis- 
Sive as ever to her husband, when 
came in gaily from his hunting and his 





he 


pleasures, but she had forgotten her 
old caressing fondness, her rippling 


laughter, and her bright sweet ways. 


Then the rajah took another wife, and 
spent much of his time with her; 
was young and merry, and had no shad- 
ows in her There always 
laughing and singing and dancing in 
those pretty new apartments he had 
built for her. He only came to the wife 
of his boyhood when he was tired and 
out of spirits and troubled with state 
affairs. She rested and soothed him, 
and gave him wise and just counsel, 
for all things are known in the zenana. 

Two years later, Ketri Palace and 
city waited again for the gun to fire 
from the terrace on the roof. Men left 
their business, and shut their shops in 
the city, and sat about in groups talk- 
ing, ready for the feasting and the 
drinking to begin. There was hushed 
expectation and some little anxiety in 
the first ranee’s apartments. Who 
knew? One could never count on any- 
thing in this crooked world. 

The young ranee was there, full of 
excitement and curiosity. One of her 
women had been telling her something 
of the proud Rajputs’ time-honored 
customs. 

“Oh, I hope it will be a boy,” she said 
earnestly, and the elder woman 
thanked her with her eyes. She was a 
kind and bright creature, and though 
her merriment but rarely brought a 


she 


eyes. was 
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smile to the face of her sister ranee, the 
two had grown to be very close friends 
in these last months. Some wives, she 
knew well enough, would have been 
jealous and harsh, and would have 
used their older experience to bring her 
into endless troubles and disagreements 
with her husband; but the first ranee 
Was always gentle and kind, ready with 
a low-spoken word of advice when 
things were not altogether smooth, giv- 
ing of her wifely experience freely for 
the other’s needs. 

Standing by her bed now, the young 
girl began to understand the shadow 
that seemed always to lie over her life, 
and from the bottom of her heart she 
hoped that all would be well with her 
now, although the birth of a son would 
disinherit any child of her 
own in the future. 

Once more that cry of the new-born 
babe fell on the mother’s ear across the 
loud voices of her women. 

“Is it a 
answered “Yes.” 

The young ranee threw herself weep- 
The mother turned her 
and never a 


possible 


girl?’ she asked. And they 


ing on the floor. 
face to the wall, said 
word. 

No gun was fired from the terrace on 
the roof of the palace, the expectant 
went to their homes disap- 
pointed. The councillors whispered to- 
gether in the great hall of the palace, 
but they did not send for the head 
nurse. The rajah was away on a long 
visit, drinking and carousing with one 
of his neighbors. When he came home 
he asked no questions, and no one had 


feasters 


any news to tell. 


The years went on, and the second 


but she was 


she sent for 


ranee had no children, 
wiser than her predecessor; 
no water from the Ganges, she wasted 
time at the shrines of any of her 
any goddesses. What the gods give 
unwillingly, is given in 


spite. 


ho 


sometimes 
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The two women were greater friends 
than ever, and something of the elder’s 
gravity and quiet fell upon the younger. 

The rajah brought home a third wife, 
and not long after a fourth, and was 
hard put to it where to store them all 
in his ramshackly old palace. The 
young wives quarrelled amongst them- 
selves, and sometimes made it hot for 
the rajah with their exactions, and their 
complaints, and their tears. But he al- 
ways found rest and sympathy with 
the wife he had loved in his early youth. 
She was a young woman still, after 
twelve years of married life, only five- 
and-twenty; and it may be if he had not 
feared overmuch the and 
sneers of the great Court of Jeypore he 
would never have taken another 
wife. 


whispers 


Five years later, the women waited 
and watched again in the ranee’s cham- 
ber for the birth of an heir. But the 
gun on the palace terrace was not 
loaded. They had got tired of waiting 
in the city for heirs and buksheesh and 
rejoicings that never came, and every 
man went about his affairs as usual. 
The prime ministers were taking their 
ease in their own and no one 
had called the astrologers. 

There was a shout of triumph from 


houses, 


the women. 

“A boy! The heir at last! Hail to 
the young chief! The pearl of the 
state!” Their reproach was lifted off 
them at last. 

The young ranee bent down and 
kissed her friend with the tears shining 
in her tender dark eyes. 

“It is a they said again. The 
mother gave a long sigh of satisfaction, 
and having now fulfilled her duty to 
her husband and to the state, she 
turned her face to the wall, and her 
gentle spirit fled away to join her mur- 
dered daughters in a land where there 
are no zenanas with their cruel 


secrets, 


son,” 


H. J. BourcuireEer. 











